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THE BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF 
LETTERS.: 


In so far as the perfection of materials for 
writing, and the facility of means for sending 
letters are concerned, we may have little more 
to hope for in this country. Our paper and 
ink are materials so perfectly adapted for 
their purpose, that it is difficult to imagine in 
what way they can be substantially bettered 
by inventors that shall be hereafter. Quill 
pens, to be sure, have to be superseded ; but 
in order that this their destiny may be accom- 
plished, steel or metallic pens have to be 
very much improved. They are improving 
steadily. In the matter of transmission, 
though there is scarcely a grander civil insti- 
tution in the world than our English postal 
system, we dare still rely upon the march of 
science for increased rapidity of transit ; and, 
consequently, increased frequency of com- 
munication. Letters will hereafter be abso- 
lutely sent more rapidly from hand to hand, 
and, what is more immediately practicable, 
the powers of the electric telegraph, from 
being a rare luxury, have to become vul- 
garised and pressed into service for the im- 
portant correspondence of the million. Then, 
too, we may have, some of these days, that is 
to say, in “the good time coming,” an ocean 
penny post. 


It is a terrible thing, however, to remember | 


that while paper, pens, and ink are placed in 
such a perfect'state beside the fingers of the 
people ; while the national resources offer to 
every man incredible facility for the trans- 
mission of his bit of mind to a distance when 
he has written it, yet millions among us 
cannot grapple with a pen, and are but dimly 
conscious even that they have a bit of mind 
wherefrom they could indite a letter. It is 
as bad with them as it was with the whole 
world thousands of years ago, in those very 
_ Old Times which are laid up in Bin 

o. 1 of History. 

We should respect those little seraps which 
men who have been educated to the handling 
of a pen are daily sending abroad, and re- 
ceiving from the hands of postmen—in London 
hourly—at their doors; we should respect 
those little scraps which are called letters, if 
they were not so thoroughly familiar that we 
can scarcely conjure up a notion of the 
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difficult and slow degrees through which the 
power of thus speaking to the absent was 
attained by man. It is a marvel of art, which 
has become, like nature’s marvels, part of our 
daily life; a thing that seems almost more 
necessary to us, in a civilised condition, than 
our legs, though, by-the-by, if the whole 
community were legless, we should soon find 
out that what can be dispensed with by an 
individual, may nevertheless be essential to 
arace. Few of us, then, can even by an 
effort abstract in our minds the art of letter- 
writing from all its familiar relations, so as 
to obtain a full sense of its being marvellous, 
Let us help the imagination by an anecdote. 
In the Brazils, a slave was sent once bya gen- 
tleman to his friend with a basket of figs and 
a letter. The bearer was of course illiterate 
—for those who enslave the bodies of men, 
make it a rule to keep the light of the con- 
tained mind from being kindled. The slave 
liked figs, and ate a number of them, but his 
theft was detected when he reached his desti- 
nation, because the accompanying letter told 
exactly what the basket should contain. The 
thief was greatly puzzled to conceive by what 
spell the letter was enabled to tell tales about 
him ; but the next time he went with fruit, 
and his mouth watered for a share of it, he 
determined that the paper should not tattle ; 
so he put it underneath a large stone, and then 
sat upon the stone ; there he was safe against 
the spy, and having taken his refreshment, he 
released the letter and completed the re- 
mainder of his duty. To his dismay, again 
the talisman testified against him, and brought 
down the whip upon his back. Now, let us 
go back and briefly trace the origin of this 
tale-bearing invention; let us inquire what 
were the first letters like, and who were the 
first of the Letter-writers ? 

Let us take a voyage to some far isle in the 
Pacific Ocean, where the savages are perfectly 
untutored. They may resemble civilised men 
as they were in the best or oldest of Old 
Times. Do they write letters to each other ? 
Not exactly, but they write. The first writing 
is never private and confidential; it is a 
“ Know all men by these presents,” scratched 
upon some rock. These men have minds yet 
utterly uncultivated ; they cannot advance far 
in cultivation, for no written records give to 
their present the vantage ground of a true 
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knowledge of the past. Except some vague 
traditions, and some rough practical know- 
ledge that has been perpetuated by familiar 
use, the knowledge of one man consists in just 
so much as he can discover for himself during 
the period which elapses between the first day 
on which he can totter in his infancy, and the 
last day on which he can totter in hisage. The 
material universe prompts his ideas—there is 
nothing transcendental in his humour; his 
supernatural ideas are only of rocks, water- 
falls, and storms, and men, magnified and dis- 
torted by the play of an untrained imagination. 
He can talk about nothing, or almost nothing, 
but trees, huts, animals, things visible in form, 
Of such things the idea can be communicated 
without speech, by scratching their outline 
on a tree or rock. Does he hold any animal 
sacred, and has he devoted any sequestered 
corner of the forest to the purposes of worship, 
he will naturally indicate that fact to himself’ 
and all whom it may concern, by a rude figure 
of the god upon the nearest surface suitable 
for the reception of a drawing. Stone—a 
rock—he would choose naturally as having 
a smooth hard surface, as being fixed and 
durable. If anywhere in the wilds he should | 
distinguish himself as a warrior or a hunter, | 
he would desire to make his mark against the 
place for a perpetual memorial of the achieve- 
ment. Men, weapons, and animals would 
thus come to be scratched upon the rocks, in 
figures somewhat similar to those which the 
young gentlemen and ladies at a preparatory 
school are in the habit of eliminating on their 
slates. Such marks—not symbols, but in all 
cases direct attempts at the imitation of some 
visible object which the artist had in his 
mind—such marks are all the writing that is 
found to this day in many of the Pacific 
Islands, and they jot a note down of the first 
step which mankind took upon the road to 
our mail-trains and penny post of 1851. 
What was the second step? An obvious 
one. It would soon be felt that a figure of 
eight, with two strokes for a pair of legs, and 
two strokes for a pair of arms, would do to 
express man in general, but that each hero 
wanted to commemorate his own deed in par- 
ticular. Among the lower animals, plants, 
and objects of dead nature, each in its kind 
was found to have a certain character, while 
men found in each other characters and dis- 
positions varying exceedingly. Where tribes, 
and the relations among them, multiplied at 
all, it would be necessary for each man to 
distinguish the members of his own connexion, 
about whom he would often have to speak 
when they were absent, by some name. That 
object in nature which most resembled him 
in character, would be almost the only name 
that could be thought of by a tribe whose life 
and thoughts were bound within the limit of 
their bodily perceptions. So one man would 
be called the ox, and one the serpent ; their 
encampments would require names at a later 
stage of social progress, and would receive 
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names, upon which would, by that time, be 
constituted the established principle. All 
this would lead to that improvement in rock- 
writing which we find among the Mexican 
inscriptions. A man is figured, and before 
his mouth is placed a little object—a dove, or 
serpent, for example—which stands there to 
signify the name of the individual whom it 
was intended to depict. By means of writing of 
this kind, it would obviously be impossible to 
communicate any complex information; and 
at this time portable inscriptions could not in 
any way assist the business of common life. 

Coeval with the use of names signifying 
qualities, and drawn from the outer world, 
there would arise a habit of attaching external 
ideas of matter to internal ideas of the mind ; 
courage, cowardice, prudence, &c., would be 
represented habitually by emblems ; the soul 
would begin to turn the world of matter to its 
own high use,and there would arise that figura- 
tive language, that poetry, which is the habi- 
tual language of all savage communities that 
have made the first two or three steps towards 
the development of human power. Ideas which 
exist only in the mind, would now begin to 
multiply and preponderate over ideas founded 
upon bedily sensation. The world without 
would become more and more a storehouse 
of emblems to be used for the depiction of a 
world within. A lion for strength, a serpent 
for subtlety—objects would now commonly be 
drawn to represent ideas; and now the writing 
still scratched upon rocks and walls, would be 
sufficient to communicate much information 
to all those who were accustomed to the 
symbols, 

Let us imagine now, that a community of 
men which has advanced so far in its writing 
powers, and proportionately in the other 
branches of its civilisation, having formed 
into a rude state, makes war on another rude 
state at a distance, speaking another language. 
It is victorious, and brings home captive a 
chief, with a barbarous name, like nothing in 
the language of the victors. The triumph 
must be written on a rock; but how is the 
name of the vanquished enemy to be re- 
corded? Glory forbid that it should not be 
put to shame. Here there would present 
itself a difficulty to be mastered, and there 
would be but one way in which it could be 
overcome. The spoken name being a series 
of sounds, it could be written, if the sounds 
contained in it could be recorded. In this 
way there would arise, and did arise, a new 
use of material objects, as phonetic signs ; 80, 
to this day the Chinese, whose native writing 
is an elaborate representation of ideas by 
objects, (ideographic,) represent foreign names 
to native ears in this phonetic way, as rudely 
as we might express the sound of the word 
“artifice” by the three figures which stand for 
heart—eye—fish. 

Our own alphabets, we know, are, in the 
present day, thoroughly “phonetic ””—each 
letter represents a sound, and as we put letters 
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together on paper, so we put sounds together 
on our lips. It will be curious to show how 
men, slowly and carefully, still felt their way 
out of darkness, and by what slow stages we 
travelled from the first necessity for a phonetic 
scrap, down to our present system. The in- 
quiry is not foreign to our purpose, since our 
purpose is to show how, generation after 
generation, man has had to toil and struggle 
onward to obtain that power which is to-day 
exercised familiarly by the Miss Julia Mills, 
who, living in London, sends the overflowings 
of her heart, under half an ounce in weight, 
to her most confidential friend at Newcastle. 
We find our step to the extended use of a 
phonetic system, when we: pass from the 
Chinese to the matured practice of the ancient 
Egyptians. The Egyptian hieroglyphics con- 
tain much that is phonetic in them. They 
are written upon three systems at once. 
Where an Egyptian, sculpturing some story, 
had to express a word that signified a visible 
object, easy to figure, there he simply figured 
it, and put three dots thereafter, if it was a 
plural. Then he used the earliest and simplest 
form—the “ figurative” writing. If the next 
word represented an idea to which there was 
attached a symbol (and there was a fixed 
catalogue of such symbols to guide him), he 
figured it accordingly, and so used the advanced 
form of “symbolic” writing. If the next 


word chanced to be a verb, or something that 


could not be represented either absolutely or 
by proxy, then he wrote it down, on a phonetic 
system, and the phonetic system was carried 
out in this manner. The sound of B was re- 
presented by any one of about half-a-dozen 
natural objects chosen for the purpose, whose 
names began with B; for the letter C, a small 


collection was set apart of animals, &c., whose | 


names were commenced with C; and so on. 
The figures to be used were fixed ; but for the 
representation of each sound, an option was 
given to the sculptor, among five or six objects, 
in order that, when executing his work, he 
might as much as possible avoid “tautology ” 
—or tauto-figury,—too great a run upon the 
sun or moon, too many crocodiles or ibises. 
Just as when, in our own writing, the same 
word occurs two or three times in a few lines, 
we substitute for it, once at least, a synonyme, 
if possible ; so the Egyptian writer, if he saw 
that he produced his crocodiles too fast, and 
had a care of elegance, had in the phonetic 
system a reserve of figures out of which he 
was at liberty to pick the one which he found 
least hackneyed as a substitute. 

This Egyptian system of phonetics has 
brought us now to the borders of our A. B.C. 
But our letters are not pictures of objects. 
Although we tell our children that A stands 
for Apple, and B for Bull, we have not now to 
tell them (as the Egyptians had to teach) that 
Apple stands for A, and Bull for B. Faint 
traces of a pictorial alphabet we may detect, 
as the hissing serpent, for example, in our S ; 
but they are very faint traces. How did the 
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pictures vanish? Here, again, Egypt serves 
us for an illustration. We have talked of 
hieroglyphics, and the hieroglyphic characters 
were elaborate figures of objects carved upon 
rocks and walls. But the Egyptians had 
advanced beyond rock writing, and their 
priests wrote upon portable material so con- 
stantly, and so much at length, that it became 
an object to avoid the tediousness and delay 
attendant upon writing as the chisel wrote. 
Thus, there arose the use of Hieratic characters, 
which were simply the hieroglyphics, sim- 
plified into a running hand. Where the hiero- 
glyphic was a lion, the hieratic version was a 
simple outline of the haunches and hind legs, 
as seen in the set form of the hieroglyph. 
There was no option allowed in the mode of 
drawing either the original or the abbrevia- 
tion. There was only one way of drawing a 
lion, and only one way of abbreviating the 
sketch. So with other things. The hieratic 
characters retained no very great resemblance 
to anything in nature, and when it is added 
that a selection from these was committed to 
the popular use as domestic characters, for 
ordinary purposes, as for example, letter- 
writing, it will be readily imagined that 
Egyptian dillets doux were put together in 
characters nearly as far remote from picture- 
writing as the letters which now travel 
through St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

This sketch is enough to indicate the path 
by which mankind has arrived at that power 
which enables each individual, who learns the 
mystery, to seal up a selection from his 
thoughts within a Fittle parcel, and to trans- 
mit it safely by hand, whithersoever he a 
please, for its communication toa distant friend, 
And now that we have seen how hardly mind 
has had to battle for the art of writing, let 
us see what difficulties have been overcome 
before we could attain to such materials of 
writing as we now possess; let us find our 
way to the first letter-writers, and see how 
they wrote, and what sort of things their 
letters were. 

We have seen that in the first infancy of 
writing, in the Cradle of Letters, nothing was 
wanted but a rock. Communities attained to 
an imposing show of material power before the 
notion of sending written messages was acted 
upon with any vigour. A fragment of rock, 
not too large to be carried, was then broken 
off and used asa material. It was the first 
and most natural idea; but as the arts of con- 
struction supply a pressing material want, and 
are sbvenal without much difficulty, it is 
easy to perceive that in many nations, mode- 
rately destitute of stone, brick-making would 
be a discovered art before the time when 
there would be felt any strong necessity for 
sending letters. Letters coming afterwards 
would, in such cases, take the form of inscrip- 
tions upon brick and tile. We find this ac- 
cordingly to be thecase. Among the curiosities 
turned up at Nineveh, by Mr. Layard, are 
some of the Assyrian documents inscribed on 


























this material. Well, certainly, society could 
not stop there. If we were still obliged to 
write our letters upon bricks, and build a 
brick wall when we made a book, or write a 
novel in three stacks, instead of three volumes, 
we should find the literature and correspond- 
ence of the country to be a somewhat heavier 
commodity than it is at present. The incon- 
venience was felt even in those days, when 
there were no books, and no postmen were 
wanted to cart bricks to people’s doors; no 
editors to be bricked in with correspondence : 
only high and mighty people sent these written 
messages, for they were chiefly edicts, testa- 
ments, and so forth. The Ten Commandments 
were written, as we know, upon stone. Nations 
possessing lead—a metal scratched with ease— 
would find it a convenient substitute for stone 
or brick. In “Job,” there is allusion made 
to writing material of this kind. Flat shells 
would also suggest themselves as portable, 
and hard, and easy to be scratched. The 
Athenian practice of ostracism, by which the 
people inscribed the character of certain votes 
on oyster-shells, arose in this way. It was not 
for want of other materials, but for the sake 
of secrecy, that Histizeus shaved a man’s head, 
and engraved a message on his skull, then let 
the hair grow, and sent him to Miletus to be 
shaved and read; man himself being, in this 
case, used as writing material, and trans- 
formed into a locomotive letter. 

The very absurd question has been raised, 
Who was the first letter-writer? Who in- 
vented the art of letter-writing? And credit 
has been given on this account to Atossa, the 
mother of Xerxes. A letter is a message 
written upon something portable, and then 
transmitted to a distant person. It is obvious 
that messages of this kind would be sent, 
though at first very rarely, among each 
people, from the first month after it had 


passed in its development to the idea of 


writing on detached and reasonably light 
pieces of material. The idea of detached, 
transmissible writing having once begun to 
run alone and grow familiar with a people, 
it would soon be obvious, that the lighter the 
material, the better it would be for men who 
had to carry it about; and the more easily 
could a person addressed retain his informa- 
tion in privacy, by carrying it about his person. 


Leaves, especially in Oriental countries, where | 


the leaves are large and smooth, would soon 
suggest themselves. The Cumzan Sibyl’s pro- 
phecies were said to be inscribed on this ma- 
terial. Votes written upon olive leaves, instead 
of oyster-shells, are also mentioned. The 
Hindoos are known to have used leaves, and 
in some parts of India and Ceylon it is said 
that books are still occasionally found whose 
paging is on leaves, in the precise and strict 
sense of the word. Leaves, however, would 
soon be found a material in various ways 
inconvenient, and the drier bark of trees 
would be preferred, especially that thin, 
smooth, inner bark which in some trees is 


Deere 
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exceedingly coherent, strong, and durable. 
The Saxons, in this country, are said to have 
used the bark of beech trees, called by them 
“boc,” for writing purposes; and from this 
fact, our word “book” is sometimes thought 
to be derived. The Latin for a book means, 
certainly, the inner bark, and points to the use 
of that material. So the word “library” re- 
minds us of the days when letters were still in 
their cradle. Bark tablets were prepared for 
use by polishing ; and it was one of the amuse- 
ments of a King of Persia on his travels to 
take bark and a knife, that he might beguile 
the time by rubbing them together, as an 
American might take a stick to whittle. 

Thanks to the bees, men would not be lon 
in finding out the excellence of honey, oa 
the use of wax. The idea of writing upon 
wax, first spread over a thin board, to give to 
it the requisite strength, came rather late, 
but was extremely natural. In the time of 
Themistocles, these waxen tablets were in use ; 
but we find it recorded of Themistocles him- 
self, at the same time, that he wrote a letter 
to the Ionians upon stone. 

Bark had been used for tablets and for 
writing letters, which were capable of being 
folded up, during the best period of the 
Roman world, and we find them still in use 
under the later emperors. The tablets were 
of bark on which the Emperor Commodus 
inscribed his list of victims, and the discovery 
of which led to the victimization of himself. 
Waxed tablets had, however, been for a long 
time in use, and these were written upon with 
an iron pointed weapon; we might say, a 
skewer, but the Romans said a style. From 
an early period, it was forbidden to wear arms 
within the Roman city. Tablets and style not 
being interdicted, the style became (as pens 
have been since then, in many fingers) the 
only weapon handy for a stab, and men 
attacked or offended, secured themselves by 
skewering their foes. Julius Csesar, when 
attacked by the conspirators, wounded his 
first assassin with a style; and it was with 
their styles that the followers of Caius 
Gracchus killed, in a tumult, the lictor of 
Opimius. The well-known modern Italian sti- 
letto may derive its name from such an origin. 

The Egyptians arrived soon at the art of 
making linen; and that done, white linen 
would soon suggest itself as a convenient ma- 


\terial on which to make a portable inscrip- 


tion. Linen was therefore used; but soon 
the principal idea of that age, the notion from 
which we derive our common name for the 
material on which we write, was carried out 
in Egypt. It was a very simple thing, an 
improvement on the use of tree-bark, caused 
by the use of peelings from a reed, called 
Byblos or Papyrus, then very common, and 
now very rare in Lower Egypt. From its 
name, Byblos, comes the Greek word signity- 
ing book, and through that channel our word 
for the sacred volume. The papyrus grew 
abundantly in lakes and marshes, to a height 
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of about ten feet. The diameter of its stem 
is two or three inches, and from its surface 
peel can be taken off, layer after layer, to the 
number of about twenty coatings. The use 
of this peel soon occurred to the Egyptians as 
an improvement upon ordinary bark. To 
a papyrus for use, having cut off the 
rush from above, and the root from below, 
the Egyptians cut each stem into two pieces 
of equal length, and then proceeded to the 
eeling. The layers became smaller, of course, 
ut also whiter, as the peelers gradually ap- 
proached the centre of the stem. Each strip 
was then extended flat, and suffered a few 
slight acts of preparation before another strip 
was placed over it, in such 4 manner that the 
fibres of the two strips crossed each other’s 
grain, and gave strength to the whole when 
they were joined together ; they were joined, 
ape by their own saccharine matter, or 
ry — vegetable gluten, beaten together, 
pressed and polished. A number of these 
prepared and strengthened slips having been 
gummed and beaten together at the edges, 
would form a papyrus sheet of any size ; and 
the whole, having been thus prepared, was 
impregnated with oil of cedar to preserve it 
from corruption. Of the papyrus manufac- 
tured, there soon came to be several quali- 
ties. That made from the fine white strips 
in the middle was imperial, and called “ Au- 
gust.” The middle quality, used by the priests, 
was called “ hieratic ” until flattery named it, 
after the wife of Augustus, “ Livia.” The finest 
sort, however, being torn too easily by the 
hand, pointed reeds were improved in the reign 
of Claudius, by crossing witha more plebeian 
strip. 

Papyrus could be written upon one 
side only. The introduction of this material 
by the Egyptians gave a great lift to the 
letter-writer, and to literature generally. 
It is, as Germans would say, the “name- 
father” to paper, and a very respectable and 
worthy elder. Books were copied into long 
rolls of sheet glued under sheet: the sheet 
which felt the first glue was called, on that 
account, the protocol, and our diplomatists 
preserve the term in their transactions. 

The run upon papyrus being very great, 


mon purposes papyrus was so much more 
convenient, that the Egyptian paper never 
was supplanted, until the birth of a sys- 
tem which got paper out of cotton, certainly 
not earlier than seven or eight hundred years 
after the first discovery of parchment. The 
world then worked on for something like a 
thousand years before we hit upon the plan 
of making paper out of linen rags; a very 
lucky thing, for up to thut time the monks, 
who could not go to the expense of much new 
parchment, had been industriously scraping 
out the copied records of antiquity, and works 
of its great masters, to make room for their 
own opinions on things in general, and saints 
and miracles particularly. The gradual pro- 
gress of the art of paper-making to the pre- 
sent day, it is not necessary now to illustrate ; 
but we may refer, in connexion with this 
subject, to the description of a paper-mill, 
contained in No. 23 of this Journal. 

Probably the first pen was a piece of flint, 
or any barbarous chisel; which would be 
supplanted by some kind of iron style so soon 
as civilisation had advanced sufficiently for 
the attainment of an instrument in iron. 
These metal pens were generally found less 
suitable than reeds when men had come to 
possess the power of writing with a coloured 
fluid upon parchment or papyrus. The first 
ink probably was the dark matter from the 
“ink-bag” of the different species of cuttle- 
fish ; that is what the “Indian ink,’ made 
‘and employed in China, ought to be, though 
|the Chinese (horrible cheats) imitate it fre- 
quently with lamp-black. Our colour called 
| sepia is the same thing, differing in character 
as coming from a moluse of another species. 
| To people with weak eyes the Romans some- 
times wrote with an exceedingly black ink 
on ivory. But even where a letter would be 
written on papyrus with ink and a reed, it 
was first put together on wax, in most cases 
| with an iron style: for the Romans were 
more clever at the sword than at the pen, 
and it bothered the brains of an average 
Roman very much to write a decent letter. 
It was requisite to make a rough draft in the 
first instance, and he did this with a style on 
wax, where he could erase, interpolate, and 





that plant began to show some signs of|botch with comfort, till he had struck outa 


scarcity in Egypt, and for that reason, among 
others, its exportation was at one period for- 
bidden. At the same time the Kings of Per- 
gamus began to be a literary sect, and wanted 
something whereupon their scribes might 
copy books. Theskins of beasts, which, in a 
rough state, had before, in various places, 
been occasionally used, attracted now in- 
creased attention. They were smoothed and 
prepared into dry substances, called, after 
Pergamus, Pergament or Parchment, and 
vellum, which is but another way of saying 
skin. Here was another capital, durable 
thing, which found its way into the world 
about two or three hundred years before 
Christ. It was dear, however, and for com- 


composition to his liking. That iron age of 
writing passed awa: ,and the great thinkers 
of the world stirred nations with a feather. 
Feather and Pen are words of the same mean- 
ing, but the age of feather-writing is upon 
the wane, and iron has come back into the 
world. In fifty years we shall be again 
writing with metallic instruments, and Pen 
will then be a word whose etymology can be 
explained only by the story of the past, just 
as we have to go back now when we explain 
the name of Paper. 

The Roman letters in the form of rolls were 
fastened with a seal of soft wax, on which, 
from the time of the first emperors, it was 

‘usual to make an impression peculiar to the 
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writer. The messenger by whom the packet 
was delivered was frequently instructed to 
ascertain that he mademo mistake, by asking 
the person into whose hands the letter was 
delivered, whether he could tell by the im- 
pression who had written it. 

As for the transmission of letters, the word 
“post” is a Roman word, and derives its 
name from people who were placed or posted 
at fixed distances, to run and pass from hand 
to hand the missives of the state. A magni- 
ficent and costly postal system was established 
by the Roman Emperors, but it was wholly 
for the use of Government, and the defence of 
provinces. It did not take the letters of the 
people, and the post-horses were only used by 
subjects when permission had been given by 
the Emperor. We have not leisure now for 
any connected sketch of the world’s progress 
to (what is yet a dream) an universal postal 
system. But the work that has been done in 
this way may be estimated very fairly by any 
one who will turn to some details in the first 
pages of “Household Words,” under the head 
“Valentine’s Day at the Post Office,” and 
remember that in this country there was little 
trace of any post establishment at all up to 
the twenty-third year of Queen Elizabeth. 

Thus, then, we perceive, that although there 
be gentlemen among us who profess to teach 
the art of writing in six lessons, yet a simple 
invitation written to a friend, and sent by 
post, contains the result of human activity 
sustained over a period of some three thousand 
years. 


TWO ASPECTS OF IRELAND. 


THE FIRST ASPECT. 


THE moorland was wide, level, and black ; 
black as night, if you could suppose night 
condensed on the surface of the earth, and 
that you could tread on solid darkness in the 
midst of day. The day itself was indeed fast 
dropping into night, although it was dreary 
and gloomy at the best; for it was a No- 
vember day. The moor, for miles around, was 
treeless and houseless ; devoid of vegetation, 
except heather, which clad with its gloomy 
frieze coat the shivering landscape. At a dis- 
tance you could discern, through the misty 
atmosphere, the outline of mountains ap- 
parently as bare and stony as this wilderness, 
which they bounded. There were no fields, 
no hedgerows, no marks of the hand of man, 
except the nakedness itself, which was the 
work of man in past ages ; when, period 
after period, he had tramped over the scene 
with fire and sword, and left all that could not 
fly before him, either ashes to be scattered by 
the savage winds, or stems of trees,and carcases 
of men trodden into the swampy earth. As 
the Roman historian said of other destroyers, 
“They created solitude, and called it peace.” 
That all this was the work of man, and not of 
Nature, any one spot of this huge and howling | 
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wilderness could testify, if you would only turn 
up its sable surface. In its bosom lay thou- 
sands of ancient oaks and pines, black as 
ebony ; which told, by their gigantic bulk, 
that forests must have once existed on this 
spot, as rich as the scene was now bleak. 
Nobler things than trees lay buried there; 
but were, for the most part, resolved into 
the substance of the inky earth. The dwell- 
ings of men had left few or no traces, for they 
had been consumed in flames ; and the hearts 
that had loved, and suffered, and perished 
beneath the hand of violence and insult, were 
no longer human hearts, but slime. If a man 
were carried blindfold to that place, and 
asked when his eyes were unbandaged where 
he was, he would say—“ Ireland !” 

He would want no clue to the identity of 
the place, but the scene before him. There is 
no heath like an Irish heath. There is no 
desolation like an Irish desolation. Where 
Nature herself has spread the expanse of 
a solitude, it is a cheerful solitude. The air 
flows over it lovingly; the flowers nod 
and dance in gladness; the soil breathes 
up a spirit of wild fragrance, which com- 
municates a buoyant sensation to the heart. 
You feel that you tread on ground where 
the peace of God, and not the “peace ” of 
man created in the merciless hurricane of 
war, has sojourned : where the sun shone on 
creatures sporting on ground or on tree, as 


ithe Divine Goodness of the Universe meant 


them to sport: where the hunter disturbed 
alone the enjoyment of the lower animals by 
his own boisterous joy : where the traveller 
sung as he went over it, because he felt a 
spring of inexpressible music in his heart ; 
where the weary wayfarer sat beneath a bush, 
and blessed God, though his limbs ached 
with travel, and his goal was far off. In 
God’s deserts dwells gladness ; in man’s 
deserts, death. A melancholy smites you 
as you enter them. There is a darkness 
from the past that envelops your heart, 
and the moans and sighs of ten-times per- 
petrated misery seem still to live in the very 
winds. 

One shallow, and widely-spread stream 
struggled through the moor ; sometimes be- 
tween masses of grey stone. Sedges and the 
white-headed cotton-rush whistled on _ its 
margin, and on island-like expanses that here 
and there rose above the surface of its middle 
course. 

I have said that there was no sign of life ; 
but on one of those grey stones stood a heron 
watching for prey. He had remained straight, 
rigid, and motionless for hours. Probably his 
appetite was appeased by his day’s success 
amongst the trout of that dark red-brown 
stream, which was coloured by the peat from 
which it oozed. When he did move, he sprung 
up at once, stretched his broad wings, and, 
silent as the scene around him, made a circuit 
in the air; rising higher as he went, with 
slow and solemn flight. He had been startled 
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by a sound. There was life in the desert | 
now. ‘Two horsemen came galloping along 
a highway not far distant, and the heron, con- 
tinuing his grave gyrations, surveyed them 
as he went. Had they been travellers over a 
plain of India, an Australian waste, or the 
Pampas of South America, they could not have 
been grimmer of aspect, or more thoroughly 
children of the wild. They were Irish from 
head to foot. 

They were mounted on two spare but by 
no means clumsy horses. The creatures had 
marks of blood and breed that had been in- 
troduced by the English to the country. 
They could claim, if they knew it, lineage 
of Arabia. The one was a pure bay, the other 
and lesser, was black ; but both were lean as 
death, haggard as famine. They were wet with 
the speed with which they had been hurried 
along. The soil of the damp moorland, or of 
the tield in which, during the day, they had 
probably been drawing the peasant’s cart, 
still smeared their bodies, and their manes 
flew as wildly and untrimmed as the sedge or 
the cotton-rush on the wastes through which 
they careered. Their riders, wielding each a 
heavy stick instead of riding-whip, which they 
applied ever and anon to the shoulders or 
flanks of their smoking animals, were mounted 
on their bare backs, and guided them by 
halter, instead of bridle. They were a couple 
of the short frieze-coated, knee-breeches and 
grey-stocking fellows who are as plentiful on 
drish soil as potatoes. From beneath their 
narrow-brimmed, old, weather-beaten hats, 
streamed hair as unkemped as their horses’ 
manes. The Celtic physiognomy was dis- 
tinctly marked—the small and somewhat up- 
turned nose ; the black tint of skin; the eye 
now looking grey, now black; the freckled 
cheek, and sandy hair. Beard and whiskers 
covered half the face, and the short square- 
shouldered bodies were bent forward with 
eager impatience, as they thumped and kicked 
along their horses, muttering curses as they 
went. 

The heron, sailing on broad and seemingly 
slow vans, still kept them in view. Anon, 
they reached a part of the moorland where 
traces of human labour were visible. Black 
piles of peat stood on the solitary ground, 
ready, after a summer’s cutting and drying. 
Presently, patches of cultivation presented 
themselves ;—plots of ground raised on beds 
each a few feet wide, with intervening trenches 
to carry off the boggy water, where potatoes 
had grown, and small fields where grew more 
stalks of ragwort than grass, enclosed by banks 

ast up and tipped here and there with a 
briar or a stone. It was the husbandry of 
misery and indigence. The ground had 
already been freshly manured by sea-weeds, 
but the village—where was it? Blotches of 
burnt ground; scorched heaps of rubbish, 
and fragments of blackened walls, alone were 
visible. Garden-plots were trodden down, 
and their few bushes rent up, or hung with 
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tatters of rags. The two horsemen, as they 
hurried by with gloomy visages, uttered no 
more than a single word :—“ Eviction !” 

Further on, the ground heaved itself into a 
chaotic confusion. Stony heaps swelled up 
here and there, naked, black, and barren ; 
the huge bones of the earth protruded them- 
selves through her skin. Shattered rocks 
arose, sprinkled with bushes, and smoke 
curled up from what looked like mere heaps 
of rubbish; but which were in reality human 
habitations. Long dry grass hissed and 
rustled in the wind on their roofs (which 
were sunk by-places, as if falling in); and 
pits of reeking filth seemed placed exactly to 
prevent access to some of the low doors ; while, 
to others, a few stepping-stones made that 
access only possible. Here the two riders 
stopped, and hurriedly tying their steeds to 
an elder-bush, disappeared in one of the cabins. 

The heron slowly sailed on to the place of 
its regular roost. Let us follow it. 

Far different was this scene to those the 
bird had left. Lofty trees darkened the steep 
slopes of a fine river. Rich meadows lay at 
the feet of woods and stretched down to the 
stream. Herds of cattle lay on them, chewing 
their cuds after the plentiful grazing of the 
day. The white walls of a noble house 
peeped, in the dusk of night, through the 
fertile timber which stood in proud guar- 
dianship of the mansion ; and broad winding 
walks gave evidence of a place where nature 
and art had combined to form a paradise. 
There were ample pleasure-grounds. Alas! 
the grounds around the cabins over which 
the heron had so lately flown, might be truly 
styled pain-grounds., 

Within that home was assembled a happy 
family. There was the father, a fine-lookin 
man of forty. Proud you would have deeme 
him, as he sate for a moment abstracted in his 
cushioned chair; but a moment afterwards, 
as a troop of children came bursting into the 
room, his manner was instantly changed into 
one so pleasant, so playful, and so overflowing 
with enjoyment, that you saw him only as 
an amiable, glad, domestic man. The mother, 
a handsome woman, was seated already 
at the tea-table; and, in another minute, 
sounds of merry voices and childish laughter 
were mingled with the jocose tones of the 
father, and the playful accents of the mother ; 
addressed, now to one and now to another, of 
the youthful group. 

In due time the merriment was hushed, 
and the household assembled for evening 
prayer. A numerous train of servants as- 
sumed their accustomed places. The father 
read. He had paused once or twice, and 
glanced with a stern and surprised expression 
towards the group of domestics, for he heard 
sounds that astonished him from one corner 
of the room near the door. He went on 
—“Remember the children of Eden, O 
Lord, in the day of judgment, how they 
said, Down with it, down with it, even to 
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the ground. O daughter of Babylon, wasted 
with misery, yea, happy shall he be who re- 
wardeth thee, as thou hast served us!” 

There was a burst of smothered sobs 
from the same corner, and the master’s eye 
fiashed with a strange fire as he again darted 
a glance towards the offender. The lady looked, 
equally surprised, in the same direction ; then 


turned a meaning look on her husband—a | 


warm flush was succeeded by a paleness in 
her countenance, and she cast down her eyes. 
The children wondered, but were still. Once 
more the father’s sonorous voice continued— 
“Give us this day our daily bread, and for- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.” Again the stifled 
sound was repeated. The brow of the master 
darkened again—the mother looked agitated ; 
the children’s wonder increased ; the master 
closed the book, and the servants, with a con- 
strained silence, retired from the room. 
“What can be the matter with old Den- 
nis?” exclaimed the lady, the moment that 


the door had closed on the household.—‘ O ! | 


what zs amiss with poor old Dennis!” ex- 
claimed the children. 

“Some stupid folly or other,” said the 
father, morosely. “Come! away to bed, 


children. You can learn Dennis's troubles | 
another time.” The children would have lin-! 
gered, but again the words, “Away with | 


you!” in atone which never needed repeti- 
tion, were decisive : they kissed their parents 
and withdrew. 
rang the bell. 
here.” 

The old man appeared. He was a little 
thin man, of not less than seventy years of 


“Send Dennis Croggan 


age, with white hair and a dark spare coun-| 


tenance. He was one of those many non- 
descript servants in a large Irish house, whose 
duties are curiously miscellaneous. He had, 
however, shown suflicient zeal and fidelity 
through a long life, to secure a warm nook 
in the servants’ hall for the remainder of his 
lays. 

Dennis entered with an humble and timid 
air, as conscious that he had deeply offended ; 
and had to dread, at least, a severe rebuke. 
He bowed profoundly to both the master and 
mistress. 

“What is the meaning of your interrup- 
tions during the prayers, Dennis ?” demanded 
the master, abruptly. “Has anything hap- 
pened to you?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ Anything amiss in your son’s family ?” 

“No, your honour.” 

The interrogator paused ; a storm of passion 
seemed slowly gathering within him. Pre- 
sently he asked, in a loud tone, “ What does 
this mean? Was there no place to vent your 
nonsense in, but in this room, and at prayers ?” 

Dennis was silent. He cast an imploring 
look at the master, then at the mistress. 

“What is the matter, good Dennis?” 
wsked the lady, in a kind tone. “ Compose 


In a few seconds the father | 
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yourself, and tell us. Something strange must 
have happened to you.” 

Dennis trembled violently ; but he advanced 
a couple of paces, seized the back of a chair 
as to support him, and, after a vain gasp or 
two, declared, as intelligibly as fear would 
permit, that the prayer had overcome him. 

“ Nonsense, man!” exclaimed the master, 
with fury in the same face, which was so 
lately beaming with joy on the children. 
“ Nonsense! Speak out without more ado, or 
you shall rue it.” p 

Dennis looked to the mistress as if he would 
have implored her intercession; but as she 
gave no sign of it, he was compelled to speak ; 
but in a brogue that would have been unin- 
telligible to English ears. We therefore 
translate it :— 

“TI could not help thinking of the poor 
people at Rathbeg, when the soldiers and 
police cried, ‘Down with them! down with 
them, even to the ground!’ and then the 
poor bit cabins came down all in fire and 
smoke, amid the howls and cries of the poor 
creatures. Oh! it was a fearful sight, your 
honour—it was, indeed—to seethe poor women 
hugging their babies, and the houses where 
they were born burning in the wind. It 
was dreadful to see the old bedridden man 
lie on the wet ground amongst the few bits 
of furniture, and groan to his gracious God 
above. Oh, your honour! you never saw 
such a sight, or—you—sure a—it would never 
have been done !” 

Dennis seemed to let the last words out, as 
if they were jerked from him by a sudden 
shock. 

The master, whose face had changed during 
this speech to a livid hue of passion, his eyes 
blazing. with rage, was in the act of rushing 
on old Dennis, when he was held back by his 
wife, who exclaimed — “Oswald! be calm ; 
let us hear what Dennis has to say. Go on, 
Dennis—go on !” 

The master stood still, breathing hard to 
overcome his rage. Old Dennis, as if seeing 
only his own thoughts, went on—“ O, bless 
your honour! if you had seen that poor 
frantic woman when the back of the cabin fell, 
and buried her infant, where she thought she 
had laid safe for a moment, while she flew to 
part her husband and a soldier, who had struck 
the other children with the flat of his sword, 
and bade them to troop off ! Oh, your honour, 
but it was a killing sight! It was that came 
over me in the prayer, and I feared that we 
might be praying perdition on us all, when 
we prayed about our trespasses. Ifthe poor 
creatures of Rathbeg should meet us, your 
honour, at Heaven’s gate (I was thinking) 
and say—‘ These are the heathens that would 
not let us have a poor hearthstone in poor 
ould Ireland.’ And that was all, your honour, 
that made me misbehave so ; I was just think- 
ing of that, and I could not help it.” 

“Begone ! you old fool !” exclaimed the 
master ; and Dennis disappeared, with a bow, 
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and an alertness that would: have done credit 
to his earlier years. 

There was a moment’s silence after his 
exit. The lady turned to her husband, and 
clasping his arm with her hands, and looking 
into his darkened countenance with a look of 
tenderest anxiety, said :— 

“ Dearest Oswald, let me, as I have so often 
done, once more entreat that these dreadful 
evictions may cease. Surely there must be 
some way to avert them, and to set your pro- 
perty right, without such violent measures.” 

Ths stern, proud man said—“ Then, why, 
in the name of Heaven, do you not reveal 
some other remedy? why do you not en- 
lighten all Ireland ? why don’t you instruct 
Government ? The unhappy wretches who 
have been swept away by force are no people, 
no tenants of mine, They squatted themselves 
down, as a swarm of locusts fix themselves 
while a green blade is left. They obstruct all 
improvement ; they will not till the ground 
themselves ; nor will they quit it to allow me 
to provide more industrious and provident 
healanhete to cultivate it. Land that teems 
with fertility, and is shut out from bearing 
and bringing forth food for man, is accursed. 
Those who have been evicted, not only rob 
me ; but their more industrious fellows. 

“They will murder us!” said the wife, 
“some day for these things. They will 

Her words were cut short suddenly by her 
husband starting, and standing in a listening 
attitude. “Wait a moment,” he said, with a 
peculiar calmness, as if he had just got a fresh 
thought ; and his lady, who did not com- 
prehend what was the cause, but hoped that 
some better influence was touching him, un- 
loosed her hands from his arm. “ Wait just 
a moment,” he repeated, and stepped from 
the room, opened the front door, and without 
his hat, went out. 

“ He is intending to cool down his anger,” 
thought his wife: “he feels a longing for the 
freshness of the air.’ But she had not caught 
the sound which had startled his quicker, 
because more excited ear: she had been too 
much engrossed by her own intercession with 
him; it was a peculiar whine from the mastiff, 
which was chained near the lodge-gate, that 
had arrested his attention. He stepped out. 
The black clouds which overhung the moor 
had broken, and the moon’s light struggled 
between them. 

The tall and haughty man stood erect in 
the breeze and listened. Another moment,— 
there was a shot, and he fell headlong upon 
the broad steps on which he stood. His wife 
sprang with a piercing shriek from the door, 
and fell on his corpse. A crowd of servants 
gathered about them, making wild lamenta- 
tions, and breathing vows of vengeance. The 
murdered master and the wife were borne 
into the house. 

The heron soared from its lofty perch, and 
wheeled with terrified wings through the 
night air, The servants armed themselves ; 
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and, rushing furiously from the house, tra- 
versed the surrounding masses of trees, 
Fierce dogs were let loose, and dashed fran- 
tically through the thickets. All was, how- 
ever, too late. The soaring heron saw grey 
figures, with blackened faces, stealing away 
—often on their hands and knees—down the 
hollows of the moorlands towards the village ; 
where the two lLrish horsemen had, in the 
first dusk of that evening, tied their lean 
steeds to the old elder bush. 

Near the mansion no lurking assassin was 
to be found. Meanwhile, two servants, pistel 
in hand, on a couple of their master’s horses, 
scoured hill and dale. The heron, sailing 
solemnly on the wind above, saw them halt in 
a little town. They thundered with the but- 
ends of their pistols on a door in the principal 
street. Over it there was a coffin-shaped 
board, displaying a painted crown, and the 
big-lettered words, “ Potice Sration.” The 
mounted servants shouted with might and 
main. A nightcapped head issued from a 
chamber casement with— “What is the 
matter ?” 

“Out with you, Police! out with all your 
strength, and lose not a moment ; Mr. Fitz- 
Gibbon, of Sporeen, is shot at his own door.” 

The casement was hastily clapped to, and 
the two horsemen galloped forward up the 
long, broad street; now flooded with the 
moon’s light. Heads full of terror were 
thrust from upper windows to inquire the 
cause of that rapid galloping ; but ever too 
late. The two men held their course up a 
steep hill outside of the town, where stood 
a vast building overlooking the whole place. 
It was the barracks. Here the alarm was 
also given. 

In less than an hour, a mounted troop of 
— in olive-green costume, with pistols at 

olster, sword by side, and carbine on the arm, 
were trotting briskly out of town, accom- 
panied by the two messengers ; whom pe | 
plied with eager questions. These answered, 
and sundry imprecations vented, the whole 
party increased their speed, and went on, mile 
after mile, by hedgerow and open moorland, 
talking as they went. 

Before they reached the house of Sporeen, 
and near the village where the two Irish 
horsemen had stopped the evening before, 
they halted, and formed themselves into 
more orderly array. A narrow gully was 
before them on the road, hemmed in on 
each side by rocky steeps, here and there 
overhung with bushes. The commandant 
bade them be on their guard, for there 
might be danger there. He was right ; for 
the moment they began to trot through 
the pass, the flash and rattle of fire-arms 
from the thickets above saluted them, fol- 
lowed by a wild yell. In a second, several 
of their number lay dead or dying in the road. 
The fire was returned promptly by the police ; 
but it was at random, for although another 
discharge, and another howl, announced 
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that the enemy were still there, no one 
could be seen. The head of the police com- 
manded his troop to make a dash through 
the pass; for there was no scaling the 
heights from this side; the assailants hav- 
ing warily posted themselves there, because 
at the foot of an eminence were stretched 
on either hand impassable bogs. The troop 
dashed forward, firing their pistols as they 
went; but were met by such deadly dis- 
charges of fire-arms as threw them into con- 
fusion, killed and wounded several of their 
horses, and made them hastily retreat. 

There was nothing for it, but to await 
the arrival of the cavalry; and it was not 
long before the clatter of horses’ hoofs and 
the ringing of sabres were heard on the road. 
On coming up, the troop of cavalry, firing to 
the right ae left on the hill-sides, dashed 
forward, and, in the same instant, cleared the 
gully in safety ; the police having kept their 
side of the pass. In fact, not a single shot 
was returned ; the arrival of this strong force 
having warned the insurgents to decamp. The 
cavalry in full charge ascended the hills, to their 
summits. Nota foe was to be seen, except one 
or two dying men, who were discovered by 
their groans. 

The moon had been for a time quenched in 
a dense mass of clouds, which now were 
blown aside by a keen and cutting wind. 
The heron, soaring over the desert, could 
now see grey-coated men flying in different 





directions to the shelter of the neighbouring 


hills. The next day he was startled from 
his dreamy reveries near the moorland 
stream, by the shouts and galloping of 
mingled police and soldiers, as they gave 
chase to a couple of haggard, bare-headed, 
and panting peasants. 

These were soon captured, and at once 
recognised as belonging to the evicted inha- 
bitants of the recently deserted village. 

Since then years have rolled on. The 
heron, who had been startled from his quiet 
haunts by these things, was still dwelling on 
the lofty tree with his kindred, by the hall of 
Sporeen. He hac reared family after family 
in that airy lodgment, as spring after spring 
came round; but no family, after that fatal 
time, had ever tenanted the mansion. The 
widow and children had fled from it so soon 
as Mr. FitzGibbon had been laid in the 
grave. The nettle and dock flourished over 
the scorched ruins of the village of Rath- 
beg ; dank moss and wild grass tangled the 
proud drives and walks of Sporeen. All| 
the woodland rides and _pleasure-grounds 
lay obstructed with briars; and young trees, 
in time, grew luxuriantly where once the | 
roller in its rounds could not crush a weed ; | 
the nimble frolics of the squirrel were now 
the only merry things where formerly the feet 
of lovely children had sprung with elastic joy. 

The curse of Ireland was on the place. | 
Landlord and tenant, gentleman and peasant, 
each with the roots and the shoots of many 
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virtues in their hearts, thrown into a false 
position by the mutual injuries of ages, had 
wreaked on each other the miseries sown 
broadcast by their ancestors, Beneath this 
foul spell men who would, in any other cir- 
cumstances, have been the happiest and the 
noblest of mankind, became tyrants ; and 
peasants, who would have glowed with grate- 
ful atfection towards them, exulted in being 
their assassins. As the traveller rode past 
the decaying hall, the gloomy woods, and 
waste black moorlands of Sporeen, he read 
the riddle of Ireland’s fate, and asked himself 
when an CEdipus would arise to solve it. 





THE FRENCH FLOWER GIRL. 


I was lingering listlessly over a cup ot 
coffee on the Boulevard des Italiens, in June. 
At that moment I had neither profound nor 
useful resources of thought. I sate simply 
conscious of the cool air, the blue sky, the 
white houses, the lights, and the lions, which 
combine to render that universally pleasant 
— known as “after dinner,” so pecu- 
iarly agreeable in Paris. 

In this mood my eyes fell upon a pair of 
orbs fixed intently upon me. Whether the 
process was effected by the eyes, or by some 
pretty little fingers, simply, I cannot say ; 
but, at the same moment, a rose was insinuated 
into my button-hole, a gentle voice addressed 
me, and I beheld, in connexion with the eyes, 
the fingers, and the voice, a girl. She carried 
on her arm a basket of flowers, and was, 
literally, nothing more nor. less than one of 
the Bouguetiéres-who fly along the Boulevards 
like butterflies, with the difference that they 
turn their favourite flowers to a more practical 
account. 

Following the example of some other dis- 
tracted décorés, who I found were sharing my 
honours, I placed a piece of money—I believe, 
in my case, it was silver—in the hand of the 
girl; and, receiving about five hundred times 
its value, in the shape of asmile and a “ Merct 
bien Monsieur/” was again left alone— 
(“desolate,” a Frenchman would have said) 
—in the crowded and carousing Boulevard, 

To meet a perambulating and persuasive 
Bouquetiére, who places a flower in your coat 
and waits for a pecuniary acknowledgment, 
is scarcely a rare adventure in Paris ; but I 
was interested—unaccountably so—in this 
young girl: her whole manner and bearing 
was so different and distinct from all others 
of her calling. Without any of that appear- 
ance which, in England, we are accustomed to 
call “ theatrical,” she was such a being as we 
can scarcely believe in out of a ballet. Not, 
however, that her attire departed—except, 
perhaps, in a certain coquettish simplicity— 
from the conventional mode: its only deco- 
rations seemed to be ribbons, which also gave 
a character to the little cap that perched 
itself with such apparent insecurity upon her 
head, Living a life that seemed one long 
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summer’s day—one floral féte—with a means 
of existence that seemed so frail and imma- 
terial—she conveyed an impression of wn- 
reality. She might be likened to a Nymph, 
or a Naiad, but for the certain something that 
brought you back to the theatre, intoxicating 
the senses, at once, with the strange, in- 
describable fascinations of hot chandeliers— 
close and perfumed air—foot-lights, and 
fiddlers. 

Evening after evening I saw the same girl 
—generally at the same place—and, it may 
be readily imagined, became one of the most 
constant of her clientelle. I learned, too, as 
many facts relating to her as could be learned 
where most was mystery. Her peculiar and 
persuasive mode of disposing of her flowers 
(a mode which has since become worse than 
vulgarised by bad imitators) was originally 
her own graceful instinct—or whim, if you 
will. It was something new and natural, and 
amused many, while it displeased none. The 
sternest of stockbrokers, even, could not 
choose but be decorated. Accordingly, this 
new Nydia of Thessaly went out with her 
basket one day, awoke next morning, and 
found herself famous. 

Meantime there was much discussion, and 
more mystification, as to who this Queen of 
Flowéis could be—where she lived—and so 
forth. Nothing was known of her except her 
name—Hermance. More than one adven- 
turous student—you may guess I am stating 
the number within bounds—traced her steps | 
for hour after hour, till night set in—in vain. | 
Her flowers disposed of, she was generally | 
joined by an old man, respectably clad, whose 
arm she took with a certain confidence, that 
sufficiently marked him as a parent or pro- 
tector ; and the two always contrived sooner 
or later, in some mysterious manner, to dis- 
appear. 

After all stratagems have failed, it generally 
occurs to people to ask a direct question, But 
this in the present case was impossible. Her- 
mance was never seen except in very public 
places—often in crowds—and to exchange 
twenty consecutive words with her, was con- 
sidered a most fortunate feat. Notwithstand- 
ing, too, her strange, wild way of gaining her | 
livelihood, there was a certain dignity in her | 
manner which sufficed to cool the too curious. 

As for the directors of the theatres, they 
exhibited a most appropriate amount of mad- 
ness on her account; and I believe that at 
several of the theatres, Hermance might have 
commanded her own terms. But only one of 
these miserable men succeeded in making a 
tangible proposal, and he was treated with 
most glorious contempt. There was, indeed, 
something doubly dramatic in the Bouquetiére’s 
disdain of -the drama, She who lived a 
romance could never descend to act one. She 
would rather be Rosalind than Rachel. She 
refused the part of Cerito, and chose to be an 
Alma on her own account. 

It may be supposed that where there was 
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so much mystery, imagination would not be 
idle. To have believed all the conflicting 
stories about Hermance, would be to come to 
the conclusion that she was the stolen child 
of noble parents, brought up by an owvrier ; 
but that somehow her father was a tailor of 
dissolute habits, who lived a contented life of 
continual drunkenness, on the profits of his 
daughter’s industry ;—that her mother was a 
deceased duchess—but, on the other hand, was 
alive, and carried on the flourishing business 
of a blanchisseuse. As for the private life of 
the young lady herself, it was reflected in such 
a magic mirror of such contradictory impossi- 
bilities, in the delicate discussion held upon 
the subject, that one had no choice but to 
disbelieve everything. 

One day a new impulse was given to this 
gossip by the appearance of the Bouquetiére 
in a startling hat of some expensive straw, and 
of a make bordering on the ostentatious. It 
could not be doubted that the profits of her 
light labours were sufficient to enable her to 
multiply such finery to almost any extent, had 
she chosen; but in Paris the adoption of a 
bonnet or a hat, in contradistinction to the 
little cap of the grisette, is considered an 
assumption of a superior grade, and unless 
warranted by the “ position” of the wearer, is 
resented as animpertinence. In Paris, indeed, 
there are only two classes of women—those 
with bonnets, and those without ; and these 
stand in the same relation to one another, as 
the two great classes into which the world 
may be divided—the powers that be, and the 
powers that want to be. Under these circum- 
stances, it may be supposed that the surmises 
were many and marvellous. The little Bou- 

uetiére was becoming proud—becoming a 
ady ;—but how? why? and above all—where? 
Curiosity was never more rampant, and scandal 
never more inventive. 

For my part, I saw nothing in any of these 
appearances worthy, in themselves, of a second 
thought ; nothing could have destroyed the 
strong and strange interest which I had taken 
in the girl ; and it would have required some- 
thing more potent than a straw hat—however 
coquettish in crown, and audacious in brim— 
to have shaken my belief in her truth and 

codness. Her presence, for the accustomed 
few minutes, in the afternoon or evening, be- 


icame to me—I will not say a necessity, but 


certainly a habit ;—and a habit is sufficiently 
despotic when 

“A fair face and a tender voice have made me”— 
I will not say “mad and blind,” as the re- 
mainder of the line would insinuate—but 
most deliciously in my senses, and most luxu- 
riously wide awake ! 

But to come to the catastrophe— 


“One morn we missed her in the accustomed spot” — 


Not only, indeed, from “ accustomed” and 
probable spots, but from unaccustomed, im- 
probable, and even impossible spots—al of 
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which were duly searched—was she missed. 
In short, she was not to be found at all. All 
was amazement on the Boulevards. Hardened 
old jlaneurs turned pale under their rouge, 
and some of the younger ones went about 
with drooping moustaches, which, for want 
of the cire, had fallen into the “yellow leaf.” 

A few days sufficed, however, for the cure 
of these sentimentalists. A clever little mon- 
key at the Hippodrome, and a gentleman 
who stood on his head while he ate his dinner, 
became the immediate objects of interest, and 
Hermance seemed to be forgotten. I was 
one of the few who retained any hope of find- 
ing her, and my wanderings for that purpose, 
without any guide, clue, information, or indi- 
cation, seem to me now something absurd. 
In the course of my walks, I met an old man, 
who was pointed out to me as her father— 
met him frequently, alone. The expression 
of his face was quite sufficient to assure me 
that he was on the same mission—and with 
about as much chance of success as myself. 
Once I tried to speak to him; but he turned 
aside, and avoided me with a manner that 
there could be no mistaking. This surprised 
me, for I had no reason to suppose that he 
had ever seen my face before. 

A paragraph in one of the newspapers at 
last threw some light on the matter. The 
Bouquetiére had never been so friendless or 
unprotected as people had supposed. In all 
her wanderings she was accompanied, or 
rather followed, by her father ; whenever she 
stopped, then he stopped also ; and never was 
he distant more than a dozen yards. I wonder 
that he was not recognised by hundreds, but 
I conclude he made some change in his attire 
or appearance, from time to time. One morn- 
ing this strange pair were proceeding on their 
ramble as usual, when, passing through a 
rather secluded street, the Bouguetiére made 
a sudden bound from the pavement, sprung 
into a post-chaise, the door of which stood 
open, and was immediately whirled away, as 
fast as four horses could tear—leaving the 
old man alone with his despair, and the 
basket of flowers. 


Three months have passed away since the 
Peeee of the Bouguetiére ; but only a 
few days since I found myself one evening 


very dull at one of those “ brilliant recep- 


tions,” for which Paris is so famous. I was 
making for the door, with a view to an early 
departure, when my hostess detained me, for 
the purpose of presenting me to a lady who 
was monopolising all the admiration of the 
evening—she was the newly-married bride of 
a young German Baron of great wealth, and 
noted for a certain wild kind of genius, and 
utter scorn of conventionalities. The next 
instant I found myself introduced to a pair 
of eyes that could never be mistaken. I 
dropped into a vacant chair by their side, and 
entered into conversation. The Baronne ob- 
served that she had met me before, but could 
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not remember where, and in the same breath 
asked me if I was a lover of flowers. 

I muttered something about loving beauty 
in any shape, and admired a bouquet which 
she held in her hand, 

The Baronne selected a flower, and asked 
me if it was not a peculiarly fine specimen. 
I assented; and the flower, not being re- 
demanded, I did not return it. The conver- 
sation changed to other subjects, and, shortly 
afterwards the Baronne took her leave with 
herhusband. They left Paris next day for the 
Baron’s family estate, and I have never seen 
them since. 

I learned subsequently that some strange 
stories had obtained circulation respecting the 
previous life of the Baronne. Whatever they 
were, it is very certain that this or some other 
reason has made the profession of Bouguetiére 
most inconveniently popular in Paris. Young 
ladies of all ages that can, with any degree of 
courtesy, be included in that category, and of 
all degrees of beauty short of the hunch-back, 
may be seen in all directions intruding their 
flowers with fatal pertinacity upon inoffensive 
loungers, and making war upon button-holes 
that never did them any harm. The youngest 
of young girls, I find, are being trained to the 
calling, who are all destined, I suppose, to 
marry distinguished foreigners from some 
distant and facetious country. 

I should have mentioned before, that a 
friend calling upon me the morning after my 
meeting with the Baronne, saw the flower 
which she had placed in my hand standing 
in a glass of water on the table. An idea 
struck me: “Do you know anything of the 
language of flowers?” I asked. 

“ Something,” was the reply. 

“What, then, is the meauing of this ?” 

“ SECRECY.” 


UNCULTURED GIFTS. 


Lire ’s but a mask upon the face of Death ; 
When left untill’d, the mind lies idly fallow; 
And, vainly rising on the stammering breath, 
The brood of thought remains unfledged and callow. 


Then unimproved are Man’s peculiar gifts, 

The noblest portion of his compound being; 
Untasted then the happiness that lifts 

Him nearer Heaven, as year by year is fleeing. 


Yet countless thousands of the human race 

Live thus in death, as when the world was younger; 
Rulers of realms the beaten footpath trace, 

Content to succour helpless want and hunger. 


Yon aged peasant, leaning on his staff, 

Peering around with sunken eyes and faded, 
Mumbles and mutters with a vacant laugh, 

By mindless toil to idiotcy degraded. 


Some, half-instructed, but unschool’d to think, 
Devour the page which teems with vice and treason ; 
Till, straying heedlessly on error's brink, 
They fall, unguided by the light of reason, 
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Let useful knowledge, well and soundly taught, 
Endow the poor man with exhaustless treasures ; 

That when his hands their daily task have wrought, 
His mind may revel in ennobling pleasures, 


Then Peace will hallow every cottage home, 
Gathering their inmates round her sacred altar ; 

Where, as they comment on some valued tome, 
With thrilling joy their tongues will often falter! 


MAN MAGNIFIED. 


Tue flea magnified, until he looks as large 
as an elephant, and as ugly as a crawfish, is 
an old friend with all sight-seers. Neither are 
such marvels of the microscope, as the terrible 
combat displayed in the circle of light on the 
walls of the Polytechnie Institution—where 
animals, like all sorts of tigers and snakes, 
beetles and flying fish, dart and twist and 
jerk, in all directions—unfamiliar even to 
juvenile and nervous spectators. These are 
amongst the chosen subjects for popular 
illustrations, But far more startling objects 
may be seen through the lenses nearer home. 
Man may be magnified as well as fleas. The 
fancies of Swift have been paralleled by the 
discoveries of the microscopist. The rough 
skin of the Brobdignagian has been shown in 
reality under the object glass, with other 
things much more strange than any the 
Dean ventured to imagine. Nowadays from 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, 
every tissue of the human frame has, in turn, 
become the subject of investigation. The 
bones on which the body is built—the muscles 
that move it—the brain that exerts the will 
—and the nerves that convey, that will to each 
limb—the blood that vitalises and repairs— 
and the lungs which feed the blood with air 
—have all been put to the test, and made to 
reveal their peculiarities. 

We need not, to see all this, set up one of 
Ross’s fifty guinea microscopes, or trouble 
anatomists for specimens. The whole task 
has been gone through by various medical 
inquirers, and we have the results told in 
scientific terms by Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, 
in his volumes on the “ Microscopic Anatomy 
of the Human Body, in Health and Disease,” 
recently completed and published. Without 
troubling the doctors for terms, let us see 
what facts they afford us. 

No microscope ever was made (nor ever 
will be made, probably) large enough to grasp 
any whole specimen of the genus Homo at 
once, You cannot catch a lifeguardsman, or 
even a Tom Thumb, and put him under the 
ayes of eight or nine hundred diameters. 

ut though we cannot magnify the entire 
animal at once, we can yet examine him in 
detail, portion by portion. One hair, or one 
drop of blood, displays the characteristic 
features of its construction, just as completely 
as though the whole scalp, or the entire con- 
tents of the heart, could be seen at once. 
Knowing one, we know all, 


A small piece of skin, for instance, displays 
a series of ridges and furrows, having a some- 
what scaly surface ; between the ridges, little 
openings are seen. They are the mouths of 
the perspiratory ducts. Under the surface, 
and forming the most important and interest- 
ing portion of the skin, is the layer in which 
resides the sense of touch; but if this be 
valuable, it is even less beautiful, as we see 
under the microscope, than the scaly cuticle pro- 
vided for its protection, for it looks more like a 
dense crop of double teeth than anything else 
—each tooth having four sharp tubercles. 
Between each tooth, we see the continuation of 
the perspiratory duct winding its way deeper 
into the frame ; just as a good farmer places 
tiles to drain his lands. These fleshy teeth 
are known as the papillary portion of the 
skin, and where they are most numerous, there 
is the sense of touch most keen. On the soft, 
sensitive hand and fingers of a young lady, 
looking the perfection of whiteness and 
delicacy, they are ranged thick and threefold ; 
and so, too, are they on the skilful fingers of 
the workman trained to the more delicate 
manipulations of art. In the rough labourer, 
they become buried under a hard crust of 
coarse cuticle. The naked eye can easily 
detect the ridges into which the papillz are 
arranged ; each ridge being, in fact, two rows 
of papille—two rows of double teeth—but 
the microscope is wanted, if we wish to be- 
hold them in their exact forms—beautifully 
adapted to the work they have to do, but 
rougher than the rind of a pine-apple, or the 
scales of a French artichoke, and by no means 
so picturesque as the scale armour of the 
magnified flea, 

The hair may be called the offspring of the 
skin ; and in health and disease, youth and 
age, there is a close sympathy between the 
two. <A fine growth of hair, when magnified, 
might be compared to a plantation of osiers, 
when the leaves are off: with some differences, 
of course. Human hair is not perfectly 
round, as it seems to be when seen with the 
naked eye; nor is it of the same thickness 
through its whole length. At its origin in 
the skin, it swells out into a bulbous form, 
like a crocus-root, or the body of a young 
spring onion, before the leaves have opened. ~ 
From this base the hair springs forth, and 
gradually becomes bulkier as it lengthens. 
This goes on to a certain point, at which the 
greater growth is attained; and then the 
hair grows fine by degrees and beautifully 
less ; until, if allowed its full growth as on 
the head of a young damsel, its point is many 
times smaller and more delicate than the 
portion near the centre of its length. Some 
hair is much rounder, more cylindrical, than 
other ; some being oval, and some flattened. 
The flat hair it is that curls most. Adonis 
and the negro are, therefore, alike in one 
point at least. Hairs vary very much, both 
in thickness and in length ; those on the 
female scalp being, naturally, the longest of 
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all; and those of the beard of men being 

next in length, and longer than those of the 
male head. The hair of the female scalp is 
not only longer than that of the male, but, in 

roportion to its length, is larger in diame ster. 

he thickest of all “human hair, however, is | 
that of the beard of men ; and the inv estiga- 
tions of this subject tend to justify the assertion | 
of the barbers, that frequently cutting and 
shaving the hair, has a tendency to make it| 
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life. A moderate proportion of these bladders 
of oil, however, adds both to health and to 
beauty. Their uses are many, They give 
softness to the skin, symmetry to the human 
outline ; they are a garment to keep out cold; 

often (as on the soles of the feet) act as gu: urs 
against injurious pressure on bones, and nerves, 
and muscles ; and, in certain cases, form a 
reserve of nourishment on which the system 
|can draw for sustaining life, when food cannot 








thicker. Every hair has a stem and a root,| be taken, or is not to be had. So, if the fat 
just as a tree has; the root being bedded in| of the frame, when magnified, does look like 
the skin just as the tree is in the earth. But'| |a portion of the contents of a provision shop, 
the comparison does not end here. The tree|the similitude is as great in fact as in 
has bark, medulla, and intervening substance ; | appearance. 

the hair has the same. The bark (or cortex) Marrow only differs from fat in this respect : 
of the hair displays a series of scales placed,|—the cells are rounder, and it is less en- 
one overlapping another, just as we see tiles | cumbered with cellular tissues. Inside a bone, 
overlap on a house-top. Immediately belowthis | the fat requires, in fact, less tying together 
scaly bark we have a fibrous portion, forming | than is needed in other situations on the body. 
two-thirds of the bulk of the hair. These| From this partial substitute for food to the 
fibres are seen to separate when the hair | masticators of it, is no very violent digression. 
splits from being left too long uncut. The | The teeth, under the microscope, are seen to 
centre of the hair has a little canal, full|be made up of three different portions: the 
of an oily, marrow-like substance, containing | enamel on the surface above the gum; the 
the greater part of the colouring matter ; | ivory, making up the bulk of the tooth beneath 
black in black hair, brown in brown hi air, | the enamel ; “and the coating of the fang. The 
and almost absent when the hair has become | ivory of the tooth is full of small “tubes, 
grey. The marrow of the hair, and its two| running from the cavity in the centre towards 
outer coatings, are well seen in a section of a|the outer surface of the tooth. These tubes 
hair from a well-shaved chin. The razor, | get finer and finer as they approach the sur- 
day by day, cuts it across; it cannot grow | face, and many of them branch out like little 
longer, so it grows thicker and stronger ; and | tubular trees. The microscope gives strength 
each slice taken away by the matutinal | to the suppositién, that decay ‘of the teeth, 
shave, looks, under the microscope, like a|with the horrible aches which accompany it, 
section of a bone ; ; just as a bone is cut across | larises from a parasitical growth promoted by 
when a ham is cut up into slices for broiling ;|a vitiated condition of the secretions of the 
whilst the stump remaining on the chin has|mouth. The tartar that accumulates on 
just the same look as the bone on the section neglected teeth consists of lime mixed with 
of grilled ham ready for the breakfast-table.| mucus, and the refuse from the lining sub- 





The primly shaved mouth is thickly dotted 
round by myriads of hideous hair-stumps, with 
inner layer and marrow all exposed. Fashion, 
ever since the days of Louis Quatorze, has 
demanded the daily sacrifice, and men con- 
tinue to pay it. Happily they do not see the 
stumps of their beards through a microscope, 
or razor-makers would starve. 

Fat appears to be a series of little globules, 
each enclosed ina vesicle. A collection of fat, 
therefore, is like a series of receptacles each 
full of oily matter. The hold of a Dutch or 
Trish trader full of well-filled bladders of 
lard, resembles the material which makes up 
the rolls of fat that traditionally hang, like 
robes of office, about an alderman. The con- 
sistence of fat varies in different animals, and 
varies also in hot and cold weather. The fat 
of an ox ora sheep is harder than that of a 
pig; that of the human subject being inter- 
mediate between the two extremes. The 
quantity of fat secreted, varies (as is well 
known) in different animals, and in different 
constitutions ; the tendency to its increase 
varies also at different times of life. In man, 
the unwieldly accumulation of fat usu: ally 
indicates that he has passed the meridian of 


stances of the mouth. This substance con- 
tains, in the case of negligent and dirty people, 
animalcules and vegetable growths. Imagine 
a human being with a small zoological and 
botanical collection between, and round about, 
the teeth. 

We have spoken of the skin, the hair, 
the fat, and the teeth; all contributing to 
the appearance of the surface of the body. 
One other of the materials of which the 
frame is made up must be mentioned; for, 
from it all the rest are built up; upon its 
presence their vitality depends ; and, to its 
brightness and visibility is due that great 
charm of the beauties of England—a bloom- 
ing complexion. We speak of the blood. It 
seems simply a crimson fluid till scrutinised 
under the magic glass of the microscopist. 
Instead of appearing one evenly bright red 
stream, we see that it is made up of globules, 
some of which are white, and others red. The 
white ones, indeed, are largest, and roundest ; 
but the red ones are by far the more numerous. 
On they flow, whilst life lasts; the red dots 
being too many in a plethoric alderman, or 
fox-hunting squire ; and too few in a pale, love- 
lorn maiden. But in both alike, on, on they 
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flow through the arteries, like myriads of red lrickety furniture and shabby glass-ware, in 


and white billiard balls running through a 
series of tubes. 

This revelation of the ultimate forms of 
living structure may not altogether make up 
a flattering picture. Man magnified may be 
less handsome than man seen by ordinary un- 
assisted eyesight. Skin, rough as the bark of 
an old pine tree; hair, a winter osier-bed ; 
teeth, encrusted by earthy matter ; and blood 
shown sometimes gluttonously rich, and some- 
times indolently poor, make no flattering 
picture for self-satisfied contemplation. But 
the roughness of the skin, covered by its 
myriads of perspiratory ducts, teaches the 
need for careful cleanliness ; the hair, tortured 
by frizling-irons and mutilated by razors, 
suggests a thought as to the purposes for 
which portions of the frame were thus care- 
fully covered by the Author of all things; 
teeth becoming sources of agonising pain, and 
falling to decay, teach the wise necessity of 
giving them proper care—both direct, by 
washing, and indirect, by keeping the juices 
of the mouth pure by proper food and whole- 
some temperance. Blood too white or too red 
warns us against gluttony on the one hand, or 
indolence and innutrition on the other. 

There is not one particle of the vast natural 
kingdom but has its lesson, if we do but take 
the trouble to read it. Surely there is an 
obvious code of morals plainly indicated in 
this one glimpse of Man Magnified. 
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Hearne and seeing all we do of London, 
with its Thames water, odorous sewerage, 
precipitous wooden pavement ; its Smithfield, 
its Guildhall balls to Royalty, its earnest and 
liberal patronage of dirt and filth,—few 
strangers, whether provincial or continental, 
would dream of the existence of such places 
as Shooters Hill, Kew, Hendon, or Hamp- 
stead, at but a few miles of omnibus or steam- 
boat distance. The fashionable lounger of 
the more favoured West End has, perhaps, 
as little idea of these places, except such 
obscure recollections as are suggested by Lady 
Lasse de Richmond’s ball (to which he went 
by gas-light, and returned just as the sun was 
threatening to appear), or from dining once 
with Sir Gore Hatton, the wealthy banker, at 
Downshire Cottage, or, from some indistinct 
notions about the Mansfield property, or 
some article in the “Times,” relative to “en- 
closing” something which people in general 
preferred should be left open. 

Neither is this sort of ignorance to be cor- 
rected by the ordinary channels of literature. 
London is at present flooded with guide- 
books ; but there is no authentic guide to 
Hampstead Heath. We would therefore 
supply the deficiency. 

Passing up Tottenham Court Road, that 
universal resort for “ persons about to marry,” 
and who are earnestly invited to purchase 








order to have the pleasure of doing the 
same thing about once in every five years— 
we come to the Hampstead Road, a humbler 
reflection of Tottenham Court Road, but still 
richer in peripatetic dealers in gigantic, chalk- 
farm looking oysters, early wall-flowers, and 
anomalous toys and knick-knacks, “all this 
lot at one penny.” Nor are travelling cafés 
wanting, and a fish ordinary, of hot eels, 
whelks, and “winkles,” is kept up at every 
hour in the day, at a halfpenny per head. 
The houses are gradually turning their front 
gardens into shops, and the few trees that 
are left—always excepting the gardens apper- 
taining to Mornington Crescent—seem to 
hold their ground under a sadly uncertain 
tenure. Those people who can remember 
the New Road before it was colonised by 
ladders, zinc chimney-pots, and stone shep- 
herds, will have a good idea of the Hampstead 
Road as it was, and as it is. 

The Mother Red Cap Tavern, that cele- 
brated station for omnibuses, forms our best 
landmark. Three roads branch from it; the 
eentre and left of which—with the Gothic 
milk-shop and its blown-glass and shell-work 
museum for an apex—lead us to Hampstead. 

People who are going to the Heath by the 
omnibus must wait for a green conveyance, 
labelled “ Hampstead,” which only requires 
some twenty minutes’ patience ; people who 
are going our way, will take the road to the 
right of the Gothic milk-shop, and go straight 
under the railway-bridge. We prefer this 
wiy, firstly, because it is the more pleasant ; 
and, secondly, because we want to grumble 
at one or two things by the way. 

It is of no use to give directions as to the 
many turnings and zig-zags leading into the 
Hampstead Fields on our left. The best plan 
is, to ask, and take the first way that comes. 
The higher, however, we go up the Highgate 
Road, the more pleasant are the ways across. 
Once in the fields, Hampstead looks us boldly 
in the face, at no great distance. 

Sunday evenings are, perhaps, the worst 
for Hampstead Fields. We do not find fault 
with the many respectable working men who 
come out with their families, and enjoy the 
walk as heartily as it deserves ; we have no 
objection to the orange- boys or the ginger-beer 
cart. But there are always a large stock of 
the real riff-raff about, the snake-catching, 
bird’s-nesting community of vagabond boys, 
who seem as if they idled about the streets 
all the week, and came into the fields for a 
change on Sunday. Besides these, a troop of 
half-drunken fellows, generally accompanied 
by a bull-terrier of as forbidden appearance 
as themselves, run tumbling along, knocking 
each other over, rolling insanely on the grass, 
and shouting more insanely still. Further- 
more, on Sundays you meet more pipes than 
usual, 

But go on whatever day you will, these fields 
are always pleasant, and become more so as 
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you approach Hampstead : though bricks and 
mortar, those friends to fresh air when they 
develop themselves in the form of healthy, 
lofty lodging-houses in crowded cities—those 
enemies to it, when they trench upon our 
few beautiful fields—are rapidly doing mis- 
chief. For a long time, a miserable, one- 
roomed attempt, with two windows and a 
door (associated only with conventional 
dwellings of witches, and modern twopenny 
table-beer) was the only attempt at “ enclo- 
sure,” and the cows and the people had it all 
to themselves. But now, promising building- 
leases are announced in all directions ; more 
than one attempt at a saw-pit has been 
realised ; and afew brick “skeletons” threaten 
future villas, streets, “places,” and terraces. 
This is to be deplored—to be withstood. All 
the beauty of Hampstead Fields depends upon 
the openness of the surrounding prospect, and 
it needs no professor of optics to prove how 
little, houses contribute to opening out a 
landscape. 

Keeping gently north-west, we come to a 


narrow lane, with comical palings on both | 


sides of every conceivable pattern. This is, 
to our taste, the very prettiest entrance into 
Hampstead. Although the houses are not 
picturesque, they are the oldest in the place, 
and their bright red bricks come out plea- 
santly from among the rich trees. When 
the sun is either setting, or at its full meri- 
dian, the effect is glorious—just such an effect 
as makes a great picture out of the simplest 
and least pretending subject. 

Leaving the“ Vale,” and passing the White 
Horse—which, on certain occasions, clings 
to entertainments, in which Ethiopian sere- 
naders, sack-jumping, greasy-poles, and races 
performed by veteran washerwomen for a 
“cup” of tea, never fail to draw crowded 
audiences—we cross an enclosure, (which 
calls up a mixture of something between 
Paddington-Green and a parochial pound,) 
and ascend the hill towards the Heath. 

But to our taste; and, we believe, most 
people’s who know the neighbourhood ; it is 
far more pleasant to turn to the right of the 
enclosure, pass the few cottages, which may 
be remembered if it be only for the glorious 
fuchsias which literally cover their parlour 
windows, mount a conveniently-awkward, 
or awkwardly-convenient, modern stile, and 
run over Parliament and Constitution Hills. 
But you must remember that you will then 
get an excellent distant view of London. It 
is well worth seeing, although it reminds us 
how near we are. 

We will suppose ourselves back again in 
the old track, merely to look at the water- 
works building, something like the Tempie of 
the Four Winds, at Athens, with a monster 
pomatum-pot (of the old “ Civet Cat” pattern) 
at top, and to catch the first glimpse of the 
donkeys ; for the donkey is as truly the indi- 
genous animal of Hampstead Heath, as is the 
chamois of St. Bernard, the racoon of the 
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backwoods, and the blackbirds of the chandlers’ 
shops in the neighbourhood of Golden Square. 

It is sad, for the cause of romance, to reflect 
that these donkeys—the hired palfreys of holi- 
day misses, perpetually associated through- 
out the summer with half-dozens of pretty, 
fun-enjoying faces, rackety, good-humoured 
laughter, enhanced by an occasional “ spill,” 
productive of more confusion and blushing 
than danger—it is sad to think of these bullied, 
stick-persuaded creatures degenerating, in 
the winter, into despicable beasts of draught. 
Pretty milliners, plump babies, and fast young 
gentlemen, are faded from their memories ; 
and salt-fish, coals, and green stuff, are, for 
the next seven months, their only topics of 
reflection. We do not know, nevertheless, 
whether they are not better off in the winter- 
time. The costermongers are rough enough, 
but the donkey-drivers are absolutely brutal. 
Cab-driving and donkey-driving have many 
points of resemblance, not the least marked of 
which is their pleasing uncertainty respecting 
fares. An hour’s ride, or a half-hour’s ride, 
on Hampstead Heath, are the same facetious 
fictions as eightpenny and one-and-four-penny 
fares are in London. Of a truth, donkey- 
drivers know as little of practical arithmetic 
as some bishops. 

But we must not forget another animal 


| which is associated with the aboriginal (if 


learned societies dispute the propriety of this 
epithet,we cannot help it) donkeys of the Heath, 
and that is the Hampstead Heath pony. 
Captain Jumper’s “History of the Horse,” 
8vo, London, with seventy-four illustrations, 
on steel, the “ Winners of the Chalk Farm 
Sweeps,” 8vo, H.G. Besom and Son, Cork 
Place, Hatton Garden, with fifty portraits of the 
winners, give no igea of the animal in question. 
It is not a mule; nor a cob, nor a Welsh colt, 
nor a Shetland sheltie, nor a prad, nor a tit, 
nor anything heard of either in the inn-yard, 
or on the box. It is a deplorable instance 
of the proverbial effects of mixing in bad 
society. It is a something that might have 
been a horse; but was thrown in early life 
with imperfect education among donkeys, 
and has learned all their tricks badly. Long 
association has taught it to believe in thick 
sticks, and despise the gentle switch; to 
prefer outrageous shouting to the more refined 
“ceeckkkk ;” and, without anything like a 
spirited show of resistance, to make dead stops, 
to walk zig-zag, to trot as if all the joints of 
all its legs were broken, and to look humiliated 
and miserable upon all occasions. It knows 
but one rider, and that is the donkey boy. 
Once we attempted a Hampstead Heath pony 
ourselves, on the strength of considerable 
experience of Oxford hacks and Keusington- 
kept hunters. It was of no use. We edged 
on a few paces, then turned round; then we 
tried to munch the grass ; then we looked as 
if we were going to bolt ; then we stuck down 
our head; and, finally, we turned and went 
back at a melancholy slow pace. When the 
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owner held out his hand, and shouted, “ A 
shilling, please Sir,” it was with the conscious 
look of a man who was making money rapidly. 

There is an aristocracy on Hampstead Heath 
as well as on the turf. Tere are “touters.” 
They beset young gentlemen, who have ladies 
with them, with as eager an earnestness as the 
lookers-out for Boulogne hotels. There are 
stern, severe drivers—who manage the ex- 
tortion part of the business, and keep the time 
upon the ingenious calculations already de- 
scribed—as well as their serfs, who do not own 
the donkeys they drive. To borrow a theatrical 
allusion, the former are the “ managers,” who 
pocket the money ; the latter are the—not box, 
but donkey-keepers, who, instead of being 
paid for their office, are alldwed to spunge for 
an additional fee. But in these fortunate days 
of reform, we may hope to see even donkey- 
riding reduced to something like a regular 
principle, and the fiction of the distance be- 
tween Jack Straw’s Castle and The Spaniards 
Inn, or of the corresponding circuit round the 
left side of the Heath, set at rest by a police- 
man established at the Grand Downshire Hill 
And Hampstead Heath Junction Donkey 
Station. 

A word about the inns in this quarter. It 
is an absurdity to keep up the aristocratic 
paraphernalia of heavy private rooms, waiters 
never within call, aa high prices, at the 
present time. When the railways and steam- 
boats throw open to us so many excursions, 
when the superior elegance and varied éable 
Théte of the restaurateurs at such places, and 
with a more moderate scale of charges, stares 
us in the face at every pier, station, and office, 
and in every newspaper, circular, and hand- 
bill, it is folly to suppose that Hampstead will 
draw a sufficient number of people to eat 
fortnight-old pigeon-pies, a drink dry 
brandied sherry, at tariffs somewhat above 
those of Regent Street. Nor will ill-attended 
tea-gardens attract the less aristocratic caste 
of visitors, Till there is a more regular as 
well as a more reasonable system of refresh- 
ments and prices, the inn business of the 
Heath must be confined to a few half-repu- 
table rollicking parties, a few practical old 
gentlemen, who go there because they used 
to do so ; and pay old prices to keep up old 
associations. ‘ 

But we have done grumbling. Even the 
weather is too fine to let us enjoy that genuine 
Englishman’s privilege ; and—to use a cruelly 
hackneyed, most improper, but favourite 
metaphor—we are fairly launched upon the 
Heath. The view is glorious. If we step upon 
the ridges, we look down upon a wide expanse 
of shaggy bushes, tipped with golden blossoms, 
forming all sorts of imaginary grottoes, 
labyrinths, and retreats. Did you ever play 
at “being lost” on Hampstead Heath? If 
not, do so with the very first company of pretty 
young ladies you can get out with. What 
with the pleasantry of crouching down in 
places where you never thought you could be 
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seen, and watching a distant bonnet and 
parasol tracking you in precisely the reverse 
direction, we cannot recommend better fun. 
Moreover, the narrow, slippery, sandy, turf- 
starving ridges, where stunted grass and moss 
grow together, till you cannot tell which is 
which—the pleasing chances of slipping down, 
the excitement of stepping through a small 
plantation of nettles, or trying to step over 
some awkwardly straggling brambles—no 
one who has not spent six or seven con- 
secutive hours on Hampstead Heath can 
appreciate these, and a hundred other of its 
delights. 

But civilisation will not be quiet. It will 
not leave even the left side of the Heath to 
the donkeys and the human beings who want 
to enjoy themselves. Here and there a gravel- 
pit has been cut out, and (if they will not make 
too many of them, and then build near them,) 
they are rather an improvement. They look 
rough, bold, and rock-like. Moreover, like 
the Indian temples at Salsette or Edfou, they 
are pleasantly chiselled all over with the 
devices and initials of various individuals, who 
seem to go through the world like savages, 
with clasp-knives in their hands, and whose 
earthly mission is tattooing. The same spirit 
that leads Englishmen to write poetry in 
the heavy arbours of Kensington Gardens, 
is equally developed in the carving their 
names or initials on the red-ochre fagade of 
a Hampstead Heath gravel-pit. 

Sit down amidst the furze, low enough to 
have no forms around you; its dark, rough, 
broken outlines standing out boldly against 
the clear blue sky above, or, perhaps, perched 
on the root of one of the cedar firs, from which 
the gravelly soil has gradually receded by a 
series of Lilliputian land-slips, with a larger 
and more noble prospect before you ; and, while 
we revel in the clear, healthy air around us, 
we think with pain upon any prospect of 
change. Scarcely can we realise even in idea 
this beautiful wilderness hedged, ditched, 
drained, furrowed, and submitted to all the 
other useful cruelties of agriculture. Still 
less do we think of its appropriation to 
forming select parks and paddocks for villa 
mansions. Little thankful should we be for 
regular, correct pathways, neatly laid down 
with powdered sea-shells, getting dry after 
every shower, and always looking unpic- 
turesque, orderly, and ene -to- 
walk-on-the-grass-ified. While we look at the 
free open space, with no intruders but our- 
selves, an occasional cow, quite astonished at 
her own independence, or a bevy of donkey- 
mounted girls, we begin to think that all we 
have heard or read about notions of enclosing 
Hampstead Heath are a fiction, a ery got up 
by agitators, to drown some other cry. 

But, as we cross to the other side of the 
Heath, and wend our way towards the “ Vale 
of Health,” we find that there is less of fiction, 
less of impossibility, than we supposed. What 
have those neat, Tunbridge-brick, with white 
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coping, villas to do on Hampstead Heath ? 
They do not look as if they had been there 
long. Their architecture is not even Eliza- 
bethan. We will not say, with the gallery- 
mob on a benefit night, “turn them out ;” 
but we will say, “ build no more.” 

Whether the “Vale of Health” took its 
name from the fact of the water in its hollow 
being the very dirtiest of all the “ Hampstead 
Ponds,” we cannot say. If it had belonged to 
the Corporation of London, we should have 
had less hesitation. It is a curious district, 
and is more associated with tea-making than 
the picturesque. A range of indifferently 
white-washed cottages, somewhat resembling 
the worst of the old Hyde Park barracks, 
with a plentiful collection of rickety tavern 
tables, and primitive forms, are relieved by 
clothes-props and lines, more or less bending 
under the discharge of their great social duty. 
ALundance of hot water within, a few elderly 
women (who appear to be always in the same 
proverbially uncomfortable element) an awful 
host of squalling children, and worried 
mammas, and a number of urchins, who will 
probably take to donkey-driving hereafter, 
prepare tea, drink or spill tea, or tout for 
customers. If a Frenchman visited Hamp- 
stead, Gravesend, or Kew, he would set 
down the English as a tea-drinking nation ; 
and all the French notions about bottled 
porter and grog would be left to the pens of 
their correct delineators of English habits 
and society. It is worthy of observation, that 
economical mammas, who certainly form the 
largest part of the company in this direction, 
take their tea with them, paying twopence 
for the cups, saucers, and hot water, and 
wisely thinking that a profit of about five 
hundred per cent. must be made at some 
slight loss to themselves. This may be called 
the “accommodation ” system. 

We are again upon the Heath, on our way 
home, and innovation has been at work. The 
evening is getting darker; but it does not 


prevent us noticing a number of infantile | 


trees, cased in with wooden hurdles, like 
those of the Park plantations. Who planted 
them? Had he any business to do so? 
They are an eyesore. Where will they 
end? Did not some one say that some- 
body—we forget, and do not care who— 
tried to enclose Hampstead Heath? If he 
does so, may his heirs find a quick road to 
their inheritance! Who could he have been ? 
Surely it was not one of the five Whig noble- 
men who wanted to pull down the Crystal 
Palace, because it deprived the people of 
the dirtiest, most unmeaning, and _ least 
inviting part of Hyde Park? It could not 
have been one of the gentlemen who advocate 
health, baths, and washhouses? It must have 
been some tailor, who had suddenly become a 
director of railways, or some _half-fledged 
baronet, the second of the family, who, having 
a half title to his own property, fancied that 
no title at all might suffice for appropriating 
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that of the public. Whoever he was, may his 
dreams be redolent of Smithfield, may night- 
mare tread with donkey hoofs on his chest, 
and may visions of angry laundresses scald his 
brain with weak téa ! 

It is getting late; the sun has left only a 
dim, sallow streak behind us; the sky is dark 
above us, and stars are looking out in all 
directions. Worn-out donkeys are trotting 
back to their station at a speed that renders 
the stick and boots of their rough rider quite 
unnecessary. Straggling parties, in twos and 
threes, are walking home, varying their quiet 
observations on the beautiful night with one 
or two altercations with the dogs in neigh- 
bouring gardens. Sober old gentlemen, and 
fast young men who have smoked and drunk 
the whole afternoon, are dozing inside omni- 
buses, or laughing and smoking on the roof. 
Give us the way home across the fields. We 
have not so far to go, but we shall see far more 
on the way. It is dark enough to make 
us forget the few intruding houses; the pre-. 
cincts of London are lighted up with ten thou- 
sand lights, that seem to dance before our 
eyes, and to east a warm red halo up into the 
dark arch above us. We feel healthier, better 
in body and mind: we feel, that while such 
heaths and fields can be trodden by all, few 
will grumble at division of property, and that 
Chartism will make few converts. But let 
them meddle with Hampstead Heath, and may 
all they deserve follow, and follow quickly ! 
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A youre American gentleman, whom we 
shall designate Mr. Charles Bunce, left New 
York early in March last, for a visit to the 
Great Exhibition, taking the Continent of 
Europe, generally, in his way. His object was 
that of most young men who set out witha 
roving license. He wished to see men and 
manners abroad, and to combine instruction 
with amusement. He had, moreover, the 
desire to master the details of the political 
questions which have litely convulsed the 
contineutal countries. France, Denmark, and 
Germany were consequently of great interest 
to him ; for, with respect to those countries, 
he had heard it asserted that the struggle 
of 1848 was but the opening scene of more 
fierce and deadly contentions; but his curiosity 
was chiefly attracted by Hungary. The organs 
of the English press, which transmitted the 
accounts of the late revolutionary war in that 
country to America, had been contradictory 
in their statement of facts, as well as in their 
reasoning on events. Crowds of exiles had 
landed in America with tales of Hungarian 
heroism and devotion, and Austrian cruelty 
and treason. These ex-parte statements might 
be true ; but still Mr. Bunce could not help 
thinking that they were strongly coloured 
with political animosity. The true state of 
the case—Mr. Bunce thought—could only be 
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gathered at the spot where the conflict had 
raged, and he resolved patiently to hear, and 
calmly to investigate, the Austrian version of 
the story among Prince Schwarzenberg’s 
friends and supporters at Vienna. Thence 
he intended to proceed to Hungary, where he 

roposed to listen to the accounts which the 

ungarians themselves gave of their cause ; 
its protracted defence, and final overthrow. 
With that “smartness” not wholly peculiar 
to our Transatlantic cousins, he was, at the 
same time, resolved to turn the ideas he 
realised on his tour to immediate account 
upon paper; thus converting his freshly- 
bought experience into dollars and cents ; in 
which shapes he calculated it would go far 
towards defraying the expenses of his journey. 
For this purpose, arrangements were made 
with the editor of a New York newspaper, 
and while Mr. Bunce promised to write as he 
went, the editor agreed to print and pay as 
he wrote. 

After a short stay in England, the tourist 
crossed the Channel and proceeded to Vienna, 
where he at once devoted himself to the first 
portion of his task. Nothing could be more 
delightful for a man in health and spirits— 
one who could, like Mr. Bunce, divide his 
attention between gastronomy and the state 
of Europe—than to hold an unofficial political 
mission in that capital. The Viennese live 
in their coffee-houses, which are delightful 
places, especially for Americans who like 
smoking, Their restawrants are excellent: 
their puddings defy the boldest imaginations 
of the northern epicures. To the foreign 
idler, life in Vienna is a continual round of 
cotfee-drinking, smoking, dining, promenading, 
and concert-hearing. You scarcely ever visit 
a Viennese in his own home. You meet him 
at a café or at an hotel, in the Prater or in the 
Volksgarten. Mr. Bunce was soon at home 
in this easy slip-shod sort of life. He imbibed 
the views of the government and military 
party as he sipped his “Capuziner” at Daum’s ; 
he listened to the medieval plans of the 
Austrian aristocracy, while he ate his “ Obers- 
strudel” at the “ Adeligen Casino ;” he saw 
the actors and opera-singers at “ Katzmayers,” 
and the malcontents at “ Ott’s.” Every 
class of society and every political party 
has its own houses of resort; and even 
out of doors, while the people congregate 
round the gingerbread and Punches of the 
“ Wurstel Prater,” the magnates of the land 
hold their Corso in the Prater itself. This 
arrangement makes it easy for a student of 
Austrian politics to hear and compare the 
views of the most extreme parties in the 
course of a single morning, and to come in 
contact with almost all the gradations of 
the social scale. Mr. Bunce was alive to 
these facilities, and turned them to account ; 
but there was another peculiarity of which he 
was ignorant, and which was turned to ac- 
count, though not by him. In a free country, 
the views, the plans, and the circumstances 
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of the people are made known by the press, 
and by the speakers at meetings. Through 
these channels the government is every 
morning informed of the topics which agitate 
the public mind ; of the purposes of parties 
and persons, and of the means they have for 
their accomplishment. In a despotic country, 
the case is far different. The press is fettered. 
Public meetings are prohibited. Opposition 
has no means of making itself heard ; yet the 
very silence, which is intended to suppress it, 
makes it the more formidable. The plans 
and resources of the malcontents are concealed 
from the world, but they are also concealed 
from government ; and extraordinary and very 
exceptionable expedients must be resorted to 
by the authorities, to ascertain the number and 
the objects of their political antagonists. A 
despotic government must, therefore, keep a 
large staff of spies to watch over and to re- 
port the proceedings of the disaffected, or 
those who are likely to be so. A citizen of 
a republican country; one, too, which had 
shown the most lively .ympathy with the Hun- 
garian insurgents, was necessarily an object 
of apprehension and suspicion. Wherever 
Mr. Bunce went, he was followed by the 
invisible agents of the governmental con- 
science. At the café, at the opera, in his 
walks, during his dinners ; even in his hotel, 
the eyes of the “ familiares” were upon him, 
His every word was caught by eager ears; 
all his actions—we may almost say his feelings 
—were noted down; while he, in happy 
unconsciousness, endeavoured to master the 
subtleties sometimes of Austrian pastry ; 
sometimes of Austrian politics. 

Good-natured and unsuspecting, he con- 
gratulated himself on his progress. He had 
actually been initiated into all the mysteries 
of a Viennese bill of fare. He had seen 
Government officers, aristocrats and radicals. 
He had listened to them with great politeness, 
and contradicted them with all the suavity he 
could muster. He had read many books and 
pamphlets, in which the justice of the Austrian 
cause was set forth with great zeal. He had 
also obtained glimpses of some of the pam- 
phlets which the booksellers in Austria dare 
not sell, and which are passed from hand to 
hand stealthily—with fear and trembling— 
because they criticise the acts of the govern- 
ment, and uphold the justice of the Hungarian 
cause. Notwithstanding the variety and ap- 
parent disinterestedness of his researches, he 
contrived to confirm the suspicions of the Aus- 
trian police, who dreaded him as an American 
and an inquirer. 

He left Vienna, and travelled into Hun- 
gary. 

If there was anything more than another 
calculated to change the angry suspicions of 
the Vienna: “ Stadthauptmann-schaft” into a 
conviction of the evil designs which were attri- 
buted to the unsuspecting stranger, it was 
this movement. Mr. Bunce was not, however, 
warned before setting out ; nor was he stopped 
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on his road ; yet strict instructions were sent 
after him to watch his every movement, 
to arrest him at the very first opportunity, 
and to keep him close. These instructions 
followed him to Pesth ; and they all but pre- 
ceded him, when, after a short stay, he an- 
nounced his intention to go to Grosswardein. 
On his arrival in that city, he proceeded 
straight to a friend’s house, where he took 
up his quarters. By so doing he eluded, 
most unintentionally, the vigilance of the 
police, who were apprised by special courier 
of the arrival of a suspected American, but | 
who had as yet no clue to his whereabouts. 
They relied, however, on the law which 
imposes on all strangers the obligation of 
leaving their — at the office of the 
military Commander: they relied, too, on 
the numerous spies who were stationed in all | 
the hotels, and other houses of public resort. 
It happened that Mr. Bunce neglected to 
leave his passport at the Commander’s office. 
By this neglect alone, he made himself liable | 
to heavy pains and penalties. 

As the dinner hour approached, he and 
his friend repaired to an hotel, and took 
their meal at the table dhdte. His friend | 
was a Hungarian ; and, as such, well known 
to the townspeople. He could not resist the | 
temptation to show off with his American 
acquaintance ; and as the most fitting mode 
to direct the attention of the company to 
the far-travelled man, he asked Mr. Bunce 
for news of Vrjhazy, one of the exiled 
patriots. Mr. Bunce thereupon said that 
Vrijhazy was doing extremely well; that the 
Hungarian colony in the United States (at 
Iowa) was flourishing, and that the Hungarian 


exiles were much liked and respected by the | 


Americans. Two strangers, who sat opposite | 
him and his friend, rose abruptly and left 
the room. Their conduct excited some atten- 
tion ; but after a short discussion, all agreed 
that they were men of timid minds, who dis- 
liked being in company with persons whose 
conversation turned upon Vrihazy. 

In the morning the American traveller left 
his card and letters of introduction at the 
houses of the Honoratiores of Grosswardein. 
He called, too, upon the Obergespann, or 
Lord-Lieutenant ; who told him that he stood 
under suspicion, as he had not given up his 
passport. That officer knew all about Mr. 
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Bunce ; he had, in fact, just received an official 
notification, that the American—a warrant 
for whose arrest had already been made out— 
had been vainly sought for in all the hotels in 
the city. Judge, then, of his joy when the 
victim thus voluntarily presented himself. 
They might have arrested him in the Lord- 
Lieutenant’s house, had it so pleased them. 
3ut power is capricious, and loves to dally 
with its prey when escape is impossible. 
Mr. Bunce was merely told to lose no time, in 
taking his passport to the military Commander. 
He followed the advice, and thanked the man 


who gave it. As he went, a familiar of the! 
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Grosswardein police dogged his steps to the 
Commander’s house, and thence to the hotel 
where his friend had agreed to meet him 
at dinner. They sat down to table; again 
the familiar placed himself face to face with 
the man whose movements he had under- 
taken to watch. There was a chance of 
some treasonable conversation, for at present 
the materials for a report were but scanty. 
But Mr. Bunce was thoughtful and silent. 
The familiar lost all hope of inducing him 
further to commit himself. So the signal was 
given. The door of the saloon flew open, and 
in stalked the Chief of the Police, accompanied 
by a gendarme. They manage these things 
very cleverly in Austria. Two papers were 
forthwith presented to the stranger—the 
warrant for his arrest, and a search warrant. 
His first impression was that there must be a 
mistake. After some explanations, the Chief 
of the Police was induced to sit down to 
dinner ; and, when the meal was finished, to 
accept of a cup of coffee and a cigar. These 


|duly despatched, the party (still accompa- 


nied by the gendarme) entered a carriage, 
and took a drive to Mr. Bunce’s lodgings. 
The officials proceeded at once to seal up his 
The tourist was again invited into 
the carriage, to be taken “a little way out of 


| town.” 


The vehicle stopped under a low narrow 
gateway. Mr. Bunce got out, shook hands 


| with the Chief of the Police ; and, guided by 
\the gendarme, ascended a winding stair, at 
jthe top of which he was received by two 
| soldiers, to whom was given the command— 
|“ Fix bayonets.” 
valiant men escorted him into the presence 


After much delay, these 


of their officer, who searched his person 
with the utmost care. He was then taken 
through a dirty room in which there were 
half-a-dozen prisoners, into a still dirtier and 
smaller apartment ; of which the only aperture 
for the admittance of light and air was care- 


ifully grated and boarded up. In short, Mr. 


Bunce found that he was shut up in the 
Castle of Grosswardein ; now a prison, chiefly 
for political offenders. 

“There,” said the officer, “are your 
quarters.” 

Mr. Bunce asked whether he could not 
have a better room. 

“No,” replied the officer. “I am ordered 
to place you here. You can have these two 
gentlemen for company. Gute Nacht.” 

Saying which he left the room, and locked 
and barred the door. 

The two “gentlemen,” whose presence was 
rather annoying than otherwise to our repub- 
lican friend, were one of them a common 
Honved, convicted of carrying a false pass, 
and the other a tailor, sentenced to five 
months’ imprisonment for concealing a 
weapon. 

The first night of his captivity passed sleep- 
less for Mr. Bunce. He was assailed by his 
own sad thoughts, and by the vermin with 
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which the place was swarming. When 
morning broke he shuddered to behold his 
limbs and arms. They looked as if he were 
afflicted with a cutaneous disorder. About 
noon on that day he was summoned before a 
court-martial, composed of a Major and four 
officers, Their first questions were merely 
formal, and related to his birthplace, parent- 
age, and profession; but when these mat- 
ters were disposed of, the presiding Major 
entered upon the real business of the day by 
asking, 
“ What are your objects in Hungary ?” 


AN AUSTRIAN STATE TRIAL, 


is your agreement with Vrjhazy, and where 
are your letters from him ?” 

Mr. Bunce repeated that he knew very 
little of the exile to whom the Austrian 
inquisitor attached so much importance; and 
that an acquaintance of the Hungarian fugi- 
tives, even if he could boast of that honour, 
was no proof of any conspiracy with them. 

“ But you have visited persons who were 
engaged in the revolution of 1848 ?” 

“True; but I have also visited some of 
the other party; besides several Govern- 
ment officers. Indeed my letters of intro- 


Frankness, it is said, will gain the heart of|duction are to the distinguished men of all 


any military man. Mr. Bunce was happy to 
speak out. He said he travelled in Hungary, 
as he had travelled in other lands, for the 
purpose of studying the character and man- 
ners of the people, and with the particular 
object of investigating the old political insti- 
tutions of the Hungarians. 

He had evidently never realised the idea 
of military despotism. Where the soldiers, 
instead of being the defenders, are the jailors, 
the accusers, and the judges of a people, 
they must, by the very nature of things, 
become cold, keen inquisitors. Such did he 
find the members of the Grosswardein court- 
martial. 

“We do not believe your account, sir,” said 
the Major. “ We are aware that your country- 
men sympathised with the revolutionists here. 
No American traveller would leave the high- 
ways of Europe for such a vague purpose as 
this. Denial makes your case but worse. We 
know your object.” 

Upon which Mr. Bunce assured him that the 
Americans travelled in all countries ; and that, 
to a thinking man, nothing was more interest- 
ing than the political institutions of the various 
nations. The Major would not listen to any 
such argument; and at length the prisoner 
turned boldly round upon him, and asked 
“for his proof of any other object than the 
one he had stated.” 

The answer to this very sensible question, 
was the production of a letter of introduction 
which the Hungarian general, Czetz, had 
given Mr. Bunce to a friend in Pesth, and 
which that gentleman had failed to deliver. 
This important document was couched in the 
following terms :— 

“Herr von C introduces with plea- 
sure Mr. Bunce to his friend Mr. Sandor of 
Pesth.” 

This letter the Major read and held up 
with a triumphant air. 

“Aha!” cried he, “have we caught you 
at last ? We understand the countersigns of 
the Democratic Society—and, sir, what do 
you know of Vrjhazy ?” 

“Very little indeed.” 

“When did you speak to him last ?” 

“T never spoke to him.” 

“What is your connexion with him ?” 

“T have none.” 


“Speak out, sir, open and frankly. What 








if proofs they can 


arties.” 

“We understand you, sir! That is your 
screen /” quoth the Major. “But what do 
you say to this?” holding up a revolutionary 
pamphlet of 1848, 

. t say that it proves nothing. I have been 
collecting all sorts of documents. I can prove 
from Vienna, that when there, I read works 
on the other side. It may show my political 
sentiments ; but it does not prove my being a 
conspirator. Besides, emissaries know better 
than to travel about with old revolutionary 
pamphlets.” 

“You lay great stress upon proofs,” said 
the Major. “ But what does your reading the 
works of our party prove in your favour? 
Nothing whatever. As an educated man, 
you are bound to do so.” 

“Indeed!” cried the poor prisoner. ‘ “Then 
pray tell me what is no¢ suspicious in the view 
of an Austrian court-martial? It is suspicious 
to visit men of the Hungarian party, and it is 
only a sham to visit those of the other. It is 
revolutionary to read books on one side, and 
it proves nothing in my favour if I read them 
on the other.” 

“T am not here to argue with you,” said 
the Major. “And now I will tell you the 
charge against you; which every one of your 
answers has confirmed. You are a member 
of the Democratic League, and you travel for 
their committee, You are an agent of Vrjhazy 
and Czetz, and you travel in Hungary for the 
purpose of spreading revolutionary sentiments. 
—Soldiers, take the prisoner away !” 

Tt will be worth while to recapitulate the 
proceedings, and to show the gross oppression 
and immorality of such a system as that 
adopted in Austria, and—we grieve to say—in 
many other continental states. A stranger is 
suddenly arrested, and arraigned before a 
secret tribunal. He is not allowed to hear 
the accusation against him. He knows nothing 
of the evidence. He is denied the assistance 
of counsel. He must defend himself on a 
question, perhaps, of life and death, in a 
foreign language. The examination is not that 
of a magistrate searching for the probabilities 
of an offence ; but that of an inquisitor, who 
has made up his mind to convict and to 
punish, 

Wicked as these proceedings are, the proofs, 
e called, which suffieed to 


? 
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convict the accused, are still more extraor- 
dinary. They were :— 

1. A note of introduction from a Hun- 
garian emigrant. 

2. The fact that certain persons had been 
called upon who were compromised in the 
revolution of 1848. 

3. The possession of a pamphlet advocating 
the cause of Hungary. 

4. Words implying an acquaintance with 
Vrihazy. 

On the strength of these proofs Mr. Bunce 
— above thirty days amidst all the 

orrors of an Austrian state prison ; in filth, 
misery, and hopelessness. Nor can it be said 
how long this imprisonment might have 
lasted, had he not, by means of his friends, 
succeeded in informing the United States 
Consul of his position, His communication to 
that official, and the protest which the latter 
forwarded to the Government at Vienna, 
effected an immediate change in his position. 
He was allowed to take a daily walk in a 
paved courtyard ; and the Major, who had all 
along treated him with great harshness, took 
advantage of the earliest occasion that pre- 
sented itself to assure him, “in the most soft 
and winning manner,” that he had not hitherto 
been aware of the disgraceful treatment to 
which Mr. Bunce was exposed ; that he felt a 
sincere respect for the Americans, and that 
he lamented the long but necessary delays‘of 
the investigation. It seems that, after the 
Consul’s protest, Mr. Bunce’s confinement had 
been prolonged for the express purpose of 
enabling the Major to make this apology. 
But, since it was considered to be extremely 
unsafe to allow a man, who was still smart- 
ing under insult and brutality, to go at large, 
ere time had softened the asperity of his feel- 
ings, the American traveller was taken from 
Grosswardein to Pesth, and there, for a time, 
confined in the house of the Chief of the 
Police. 

At length, owing to the very serious manner 
in which the American Government and the 
United States Press treated the incarceration 
of one of their fellow-citizens, and with the 
fear, perhaps, of retaliatory measures before 
their eyes, the powers that be, at Vienna, 
resolved, reluctantly, and with a very ill 
grace—not to acknowledge Mr. Bunce’s inno- 
cence, and their own mistake ; not to condole 
with his sufferings, and apologise for their 
own rash and unjust suspicions—but to rid 
themselves of a prisoner, whom they were not 
sufficiently powerful to punish, in a manner 
at once the most summary and the most 
offensive to his feelings. He was placed in 
custody of two gendarmes, who escorted him 
to the frontiers of Bavaria ; where they thrust 
him over the black and yellow barrier which 
marks the limits of the Austrian Empire. 
Happy was Mr. Bunce to stand, again, a 
free man upon soil comparatively free. As he 
ourneyed forward, on his road to Ratisbon, 
e compared his own fate with the fate of 
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those for whom no Consul or Ambassador 
interfered—over whose safety. no mighty 
nation watched. If he—a stranger, and a 
mere bird of passage—had suffered so much, 
on such slight suspicion, what must be the 
fate of those who were really and truly 
in the power of his late tormentors; who 
were known as their political antagonists ; 
who had confronted them in battle; and— 
direst of all—who had, at one time, triumphed 
over those who now held them in bondage ? 
He turned away, with a sigh for the van- 
quished ; and, let us hope, with a prayer, that 
mercy may reign in the councils of the rulers 
of men ! 

In this country, people will sometimes be 
found to complain of the difficulties which 
obstruct the arrest of notorious evil-doers. 
Amidst the hardships to which our own 
system in this respect sometimes exposes us, 
we are prone to forget that the forms of 
which the criminal avails himself for his pro- 
tection, were introduced for the purpose of 
shielding the timorous against the caprices, 
the rancour, or the persecution of a reigning 
faction. In other countries, criminal justice 
is less likely to be defeated. The thief and 
the murderer may be arrested on suspicion ; 
and it is easy either to mislead, or to bully, 
or starve and beat him, into a confession of 
his crime. But the same system is equally 
handy, if it is thought necessary to oppress 
and ruin an innocent man. A criminal pro- 
secution on the continent is a pitched battle 
between the judge and the culprit, and their 
state trials are almost always summary and 
effective. But the example of Mr. Bunce 
shows how much the innocent may be made 
to suffer along with the guilty, and how 
small the chances are of escape when the 
same man acts as accuser, witness for the 
prosecution, and judge, while the prisoner, 
arrested on suspicion, is expected to criminate 
himself. 


BUDDING CHATHAMS. 


Nor long ago five or six young men, having 
arrived at the conclusion that the enunciation 
of their several opinions on various questions 
should, in common justice to mankind, take 
effect within the hearing of a more numerous 
auditory than they then commanded, resolved 
to assemble a club for the discussion of ques- 
tions “affecting the social, moral, and political 
condition of the human race.” The field of 
speculation was extensive, including every 
theory, and every range of subject. There 
was no bye-law in the constitution of the club 
that could prevent an ambitious member from 
disputing Newton’s law of gravitation ; no 
fine restricted him from exulting in the social 
and artistic perfectitude of the middle ages ; 
he might attempt to prove that the French 
won the battle of Waterloo, or that two and 
two sometimes make five, with perfect im- 
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punity. Neither, if he chose to hold forth on 
the perfectibility of human reason, or on the 
relation of mind to matter in the abstract, 
need he dread any worse punishment than 
the loud dissent or the tranquil sleep of his 
auditors. The laws were framed to catch the 
eloquence of every member; or rather to 
allow any number of hobbies to be ridden by 
any number of members who were disposed 
for a ride. 

The early days of the club were sad times, 
Young gentlemen, with all the wish to make 
ee of interminable length, only kept 
themselves decently on their legs for five 
minutes. In those green days of the ger- 
minating orators, their rhetoric was so bound 
up in the bud, that it could not at first 
burst forth into flower. They burned with 
the cacoéthes, without having the vis loquendi. 
They had plenty to say, but could not say it. 
They boasted of hosts of ideas, but want of 
practice denied them the use of words. 
The consequence was that the law of primo- 
geniture was reviewed in its effects, from 
the Conquest up to the year 1850, in 
ten minutes: a republican young man “ ob- 
tained possession of the floor” at a quarter 
to eight o’clock, and proved to his own entire 
satisfaction that no head that had ever worn 
a crown had ever betrayed one sign of the 
commonest human virtue, before the clock 
had struck the hour. Although great con- 
fidence existed as to the latent talent of 
the members, and their capacity to deal 
with every vital question; yet after the ex- 
perience of a few evenings, the fact that prac- 
tice was wanted by the majority present, be- 
| came undoubted. The two or three members 
who possessed greater fluency than the rest 
were soon promoted to leaderships, and then 
the disposition of parties became manifest. 
The Budding Chathams soon found that they 
had a Liberal Party, a Moderate Party, and 
a Tory Party. For each party a leader was 
found ; and then the usual business of a de- 
bating club began in earnest. Young gentle- 
men of eighteen, with crimson blushes, stam- 
mered out towards the close of the debate 
| that they felt great reluctance “in giving a 
| silent vote on so important a question ;” men 
| who in the ordinary concerns of life were 
Harry and Tom, to each other became mu- 
tually “my honourable friend.” “ Mr. Chair- 
man” had often not attained his majority, 
and very often not his years of discretion ; 
law students were referred to as “the learned 
gentleman who had just sat down ;” and one 
or two clerks connected with manufacturing 
firms were known to the Budding Chathams 
as “distinguished partisans of the Manchester 
School.” 

As time wore on, and practice wore away 
the bashfulness of unskilful members, instead 
of a couple of dozen speeches per night, one 
evening was often too short for two or three. 
The buds of eloquence burst into such expan- 


sive flower, that discretion never told them 
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when to stop. Like Baron Munchausen’s 
frozen trumpet when it thawed, all the pent- 
up music of their minds’ utterance burst forth. 
Various men adopted various styles of speak- 
ing, and had their acknowledged peculiarities. 
Mr. Pattens was the honourable member who 
divided every question he touched into three 
heads: Mr. Walkingame Cocker was the sta- 
tistical genius of the club, and could tell off 
the number of committals in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, for every year since 
1815. ‘Then there was the satirical speaker, 
who was always listened to with profound 
attention. He had a reputation for reply. 
Throughout the evening he would listen to 
the speeches of all the heavy men ; and then, 
just as the chairman was about to “call upon 
the honourable opener for his reply,” he 
would rise “to offer a few remarks on one or 
two points where gross blunders had ‘been 
made by previous speakers. He disclaimed 
all personality, and it was far from being his 
wish to offend any honourable member ; but 
he must say that he had never heard a speech 
more characterised by flippancy and an auda- 
cious disregard of facts, than that which he 
had just been called upon to hear, If the 
honourable gentleman who preceded him had 
been as accurate in his grammar as he had 
been ponderous in his facts, the club would 
have been more indebted to him; and had 
the honourable opener shown a little less con- 
fidence, and a greater familiarity with the 
subject he had professed to expound, the 
honourable members present would have been 
better able to arrive at a fair decision upon 
the merits of the case before them.” 

Still, despite the not unusual tendency to 
loquacity, the Budding Chathams managed 
on “field-days” to despatch a wonderful 
amount of public business; and showed, as 
to mere rapidity, an example worthy of imita- 
tion in another place. 

Statesmen have been discussing the excel- 
lences of Free Trade and Protective systems 
for years ; the Budding Chathams opened the 
question at eight o’clock one evening, and re- 
corded their firm opinion upon it before mid- 
night. The Catholic titular claims, which have 
worried us for months, were negatived by the 
young Chathams in four hours, stoppages 
(viz., “ Hear, hear, hear!” “ Question, Ques- 
tion!” “Name, Name!” “Chair!” &c.) 
included. So much for the speed with which 
the confidence of two-and-twenty deals with 
vital political dogmas. These elements, mixed 
up with a large number of Budding Chathams 
who observed a discreet silence on all occa- 
sions, and voted with the best speakers, con- 
stituted a club similar in aim to thousands 
which exist in different parts of England. 

Instituted to afford practice in public speak- 
ing to a number of young men, the club was 
highly successful in this object ; but how far 
it strengthened and concentrated the reasoning 
faculties of “honourable members,” is a 


question which would be an edifying subject 
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for the discussion of some other club of 
Budding Chathams. 

These clubs, it should be observed, are 
generally formed by young men of intellectual 
tendencies —law students who burn with the 
hope of enjoying the softness of the woolsack— 
younger sons with hopes of political advance- 
ment, and in their hearts vague longings for 
Downing-street power—literary students with 
crude theories, the enunciation of which is a 


relief to their young vanity. These aspirations | 
and faculties have a common sympathy, and | 


consequently mingle into a very fascinating 
common body. The laugh with which a 
stranger hears the title of “honourable mem- 


ber” given to his intimate associate, is rebuked | 


by the gravity of the young men; who, in 
their dream-land, seem to touch for a brief 
time the realisation of their ambition. At 
_—- they are hard-working students, with 
ittle enough money to spend, and without 
power ; but even now itis painful to have the 
contrast between their aspiration and their 
actual position ridiculed in any way. They 
like to “honourable members,” and “ Mr. 
Chairman.” Here is a foretaste of the 
importance and the power they are to win. 
They refer to the time when Brougham and 
Macaulay were members of the Edinburgh 
Speculative Society ; and from this reference 
draw sundry very flattering and invigorating 
conclusions as to their own prospects. 


consolations, many hopes, many good resolves | 


flow from these intellectual sparring clubs. 
Much vanity is corrected, for young men, 
particularly, are less swayed in the formation 
of their friendships by worldly considerations, 
than their elders ; and by finding an immediate 
and considerate public ready to applaud the 
student in his most wearisome and thankless 
hours, the struggle is eased, and the loneliness 
and chill of student life loses much of its 
repulsiveness, 

he Budding Chathams include many men 
with pale, haggard features ; who, worn with 
the studies of long days, brighten as the 
Chatham discussion night approaches, when 
intellect will be pitted against intellect, and 


the strongest without servility, or any base | 


consideration, will carry the majority with 
him. The decisions of the club, the votes 
given by certain prominent members, the 
arguments used by others, and the subjects 
proposed for future consideration, afford con- 
tinual gossip to a wide circle of men. The 
scorn with which ignorance of history is met ; 
the heat with which rival schools of poetry 
and painting are advocated ; the general 
acclamation with which a happy quotation is 
received ; the unstudied respect paid to 
members of great acquirements, are manifesta- 
tions which generally characterise those 
debating clubs which have ever shown any 
vitality. 

He would be a bold man who would openly 
establish a school for the education of orators 
after the fashion of those who occupy the time 


Many | 





of the House of Commons for five hours at a 
stretch, or who make amendments at railway 
meetings : but the spontaneous formation of 
debating clubs in the various towns of England 
argues, we are inclined to think, a healthful 
intellectual progress in the young men of the 
time. The Budding Chathams may not send 
forth a member possessing the reputed 
eloquence of the distinguished statesman after 
whom they are christened ; yet many whole- 
some advantages may accrue from their 
meetings. In provincial towns, the traveller 
is often surprised to find a mechanic at a local 
meeting expressing his ideas with logical 
order, and in easy Saxon English. On in- 
quiry as to the cause of this precision, he 
learns that the speaker is the member of a 
debating club—that he is in the habit of 
sustaining a public argument. On further 
inquiry he will find that the mechanic has 
shrewd, well-digested notions on the pre- 
vailing topics of the day ; that he is not to be 
carried away by the false glitter of a voluble 
speaker ; and that he can place the men of the 
time in their proper relative positions. He is 
often critical even as to the turn of a period ; 
and talks not of “rounding a sentence,” but 
does it. He is an humble imitator of the 
more ambitious Chathams, As he throws his 
shuttle in the morning, he thinks of his eve- 
ning’s debate ;—what reasons his friend Jones 
will bring to bear upon the question; and 
how the opener will be able to answer the 
array of facts he has marshalled against 
him. At the worst, this is harmless mental 
exercise; and, without doubt, it is an 
advance upon those amusements which 
working men patronised some twenty years 
back. 

Therefore, prosperity to provincial debating 
clubs ! Success to “ Mr. Chairman,” with his 
incipient moustache. Success to “the honour- 
able opener,” who has now seen only twenty 
summers, Success to “my learned friend,” 
who has eaten two terms, and is already 
critical about the Temple wine. Success to 
the young author flushgd with the notices of 
his first work, and bright with all the glory 
of hope about him ! 
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